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This report is the final presgptation’ by, the 
Children’s Bureau of data collected through the 
social-statistics project. The Bureau terminated 
its responsibility for the operation of the project 
on June 30, 1945, because of inability to obtain 
increased funds for strengthening and expanding 
the reporting program. The Children’s Bureau 
will continue its interest in statistics on local 
child-health and child-welfare programs and will 


continue working with State agencies toward the 
development of programs of research and statistics 
on child health and child welfare, both local and 
State-wide. Chests 


Inc. has responsibility for the 


Community and Councils, 


now assumed 
operation of the social-statistics project and 
providing national supervision to the local regis- 
tration areas. 
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CHANGES IN VOLUME 
OF HEALTH AND WELFARE SERVICES 


By the end of 1943 the United 
States had been an active partici- 
pant in World War II for 2 years. 
The pattern of changes that took 
place in the provision of health 
and welfare services in our second 
war year may be observed in the 
data reported to the Children’s 
Bureau by 43 large urban areas 
participating in the Bureau’s social- 
statistics project.’ 

Reports are collected in 
project for 21 types 


this ° 
of service in 


1 Report prepared by Joseph L. Zarefsky, Chief, 
Statistics Section, Division of Statistical 
Research. 

2 An analysis 
services provided during the 
States participation in the is presented in 
“‘Changes in Volume of Health and Welfare Services, 
1940-42,"" by Joseph L. Zarefsky. Social Sta- 
tistics, Supplement to The Child, October 1944. 
(Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington.) 


Social 


of the volume of health and welfare 
first full year of United 
war 


TABLE 1.- 


Type of service 


Child welfare: 
Protective and foster care 
Day-care services- 
Maternity-home care 
Family welfare and relief: 
Family welfare and relief, private agencies 
Public general relief. _.-- San 
Special types of public assistance: 
Aid to dependent children. 
Old-age assistance 
Aid to the blind 
Service 
Shelter care__.___- 
Institutions for aged, chronic: ally ill, 
Legal eid............ eee 
Health: 
Hospits il in-patient service 
Clinic, other than mental hygiene- 
Ment il- hygiene clinic 





and relief to transients and travelers..-.---- 


and dependent 


1942-43 ° 


the fields of child welfare, family 
welfare and relief, health, and 
group work, and for the social- 
service exchange. Table 1 shows 
the types of service in each field 
for which data are available and 
the number of areas and agencies 
reporting each type of service.® 
The changes that took place in 
the volume of health and welfare 
services were directly related to 
3 The figures reported by each area for each type 
of service except group work represent at least 80 
percent of the total volume of such service provided 
in the area. In the group-work field the minimum 
requirement is 70 percent of the service provided by 
private information on public recreation 
services is not obtained in this project. Many of 
the services reported by the areas are provided both 
to residents of the area and to nonresidents, who 
responsibility of the local 
For these services, except hospital in- 
and maternity-home care, the sta- 
; provided to residents 


agencies; 


are not considered the 
community. 
patient service 
tistics reported are for service 
only. 


the social and economic aspects of 
wartime conditions. By the end 
of 1943 the pattern of wartime 


economy had been fairly well 
established. Although industrial 


and economic activity continued 
to expand in that year, the rate 
of expansion was not so rapid as 
in the two previous years. The 
number of inductions into the 
armed forces was so great that the 
size of the labor force decreased 
somewhat despite the normal ad- 
ditions to it and the recruitment 
of housewives, school-age youth, 
and persons who had previously 


been considered unemployable. 
In December 1943 there were 
51.0 million employed as com- 
pared with 52.2 million a year 


sarlier. Income payments to in- 


Number of report ng areas and agencies, hy actocten types of service, 194: 


Areas 





| Reporting 
service 


adults 


Medical service in patient’s ; home and in doctor’s oific 


School health programs, medical 

Public-health nursing - - 

Medical-social service... E 
Group work: 

Local group-work agencies_.- 

Local groups organized under national prog srams.. 
Social-service exchange 5 é 


— Agencies 
reporting ! 


Not reporting | With no organ- 


service ized service 
33 10 hi 537 
32 8 3 2383 
37 2 4 78 
37 6 256 
$2 l 96 
43 53 
42 1 49 
41 2 48 
+4 H 44 
3l Ss 4 120 
25 17 | 194 
27 7 ) 27 
31 12 465 
37 6 407 
25 10 s 44 
29 13 1 64 
33 7 78 
36 7 188 
23 9 11 11s 
2 11 343 
35 ' 105 
40) 3 ) 





1 When a single agency in an area provides a separatel 


y organized service in two or more of the specified fields, 


it is counted in each field. 
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dividuals in 1943 totaled more 
than 142.2 billion dollars, a 22- 
percent increase over 1942. This 
wartime prosperity was accom- 
panied by an increase in the birth 
rate from 20.9 per 1,000 popula- 
tion in 1942 to 21.5 in 1943—the 
highest rate since 1924. 

The year 1943 also marked the 
discontinuance of some govern- 
mental assistance programs, which 
in previous years had been the 


IN 


The combined reports of the 
43 urban areas show decreases 
in all but two of the selected 
types of service between 1942 and 
1943 * (fig. 1). For the most part, 
the changes in the volume of 
services represent a continuation 
of the changes noted between 1940 
and 1942. Important interarea 
variations in the pattern of change 
occurred, however, 
differences in the 
heightened industrial activities and 


because of 


in State and local organization for 
health and welfare services. 

The most marked changes oc- 
curred in the field of family welfare 
and relief, in which both the sharp- 
and the sharpest 
decrease were reported. As would 
the 
which the demand for service is 


est increase 


be expected, programs in 
most directly related to economic 
relief and 
shelter care—showed the sharpest 
declines from 1942. The programs 


need—publie general 


for special types of public assist- 
ance—aid to dependent children, 
old-age assistance, and aid to the 
blind 


relatively large decrease occurred 


also showed decreases. A 


4 The 1943 average monthly figures for each type of 
service as reported by each area are given in table 10; 
the percentage change from 1942 in each of these 


figures is given in table 11. 


location of 


mainstay of millions of families. 
Employment under the Work 
Projects Administration program, 
which had been tapering off offi- 
cially since the beginning of the 
year, was terminated in June 1943. 
The National Youth Administra- 
tion student-work program also 
was terminated in June 1943, the 
out-of-school work program having 
been discontinued in the previous 
year. Our civilian economy had 


SUMMARY OF CHANGES 


rapidly become one of shortages, 
affecting not only industrial com- 
modities and labor supply but the 
distribution of food and agricul- 
tural The 


United States Department of Agri- 


products as_ well. 
culture ordered the suspension of 
the food-stamp program on March 
1, 1943, and, by the end of June of 
that year, had discontinued the 


direct distribution of commodities 


VOLUME OF SERVICES, 1942-43 


in the number of families receiving 
aid to dependent children, the 
effect of a combination of factors- 

employment of mothers and older 
children (and, in many instances, 
of school-age children), allotments 
and allowances from servicemen, 
increased support from relatives, 
and forth. In States 
eligibility requirements for the 
special types of assistance were 
liberalized in view of the avail- 
ability of funds. Assistance pay- 
ments generally were raised to 
meet increases in the cost of living, 
to make up for budgetary defi- 
ciencies due to the termination of 


so some 


the food-stamp plan, and in some 
cases to mect a greater proportion 


of recipients’ actual needs. 


The greatest increase in the 
volume of service between 1942 


and 1943 was reported by private 
family-welfare and relief agencies.® 
Although their programs of finan- 
cial contracted, the 
total number of cases served by 


assistance 


these agencies increased asa 


5 In this report auspices are classified not by the 
source of the agency’s funds but by the nature of the 
governing body responsible for policies and adminis- 
tration of the program. Private agencies are those 
that are operated by nonprofit associations and other 
voluntary groups; public agencies are those that are 
operated by local, State, or Federal governmental 
bodies, 


result of the war-connected activi- 
ties of American Red Cross chap- 

’ ters, such as case-work services to 
members of the armed forces and 
their families. With more people 
on the move than ever before, 
travelers’-aid programs expanded 
markedly. 

The volume of all types of health 
service was smaller in 1943 than 
in 1942. The sharpest decline 
was reported for medical service 
in the patient’s home or the doc- 
tor’s office. The number of pa- 
tient-days’ care provided in gen- 
eral and special hospitals de- 
creased slightly fromthe preceding 
year, but a number of 
patients were The in- 
creased ability of patients to pay 
for hospital care—because of im- 
proved economic conditions, ex- 


greater 
served. 


pansion of insurance plans for 
the prepayment of the costs of 
such care, and the operation of 
the Emergency Maternity and 
Infant Care program—is reflected 
in the continued decrease in the 
number of free patient-days and 
in the proportion of in-patient 
sare that was free. 

Decreases were reported by 
both public and private agencies 
in the volume of protective and 
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ages, foster care of children. Foster- Lanham Act became available to Organization and allied activities, 
com- family care was the major type communities for the provision of which are an important part of 
t the of service provided under public — such care. the leisure-time programs of many 
‘icul- auspices. Foster-family care un- Attendance at organized group urban communities. 
The der public auspices represented activities conducted by local lei- A review of the statistics for 
Aor more than half of all foster-family  sure-time agencies decreased, but 1943 suggests that two important 
wig f care provided in the reporting membership in the national-pro-  factors—improved economic con- 
no aa " 3 a as ae 
areas. The volume of day-care gram groups increased. The sta- ditions and reduced ability to pro- 
larch cee ; ; a lg ; ; ie - > 
services increased markedly from tistics reported do not include’ vide service—were basic to the 
ne of 1942 as Federal funds under the figures for most United Service declines in service reported. Im- 
| the : , 
ti ‘ Figure 1.—Changes from 1942 to 1943 in average monthly figures for selected ty pe sof health and welfare service; 43 urban areas. 
ities T ¢ ; Percent change 
7 ee -50__-40 -30 -20 +0 0 +0 +20 +30 +40 +50 +60 
Family welfare and relief, private 
Group work:Local groups under national 
programs (members on nat'l registers) 
oii’ Hospitals, general and special 
chap- School health programs ,medical 
eS to 
s and Old-cae assistance 
eople _ 
' n 
efore. Aid to the bli 
inded Institutions for aged,etc. 
ealth Group work: Local-agency group 
than activities 
ecline Hospitals, tuberculosis and chronic 
rvice 
lo Public-health nursing 
» GOC- 
f pa- Protective and foster care 
gen- 
; de- Maternity homes 
eding a 
er of Mental-hygiene clinic 
e in- , 
Social-service exchange 
) pay 
f im- Medica!- social service 
5, @X- 
s for 4 Clinic,other than mentol hygiene 
‘ts of 
on of Legal aid 
and | gid to dependent children 
lected ] 
n the Shelter care, lodgings 
s and . 
atient Medical service, home and office 
: ie Public general relief 
encics 
B and 


a/ Decrease less than 0.5 percent 
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proved economic conditions less- family homes, because of heavy services to children in the urban receil 
ened the need for some services, migration to war-production cen- areas participating in the social- care | 
the demand for which is closely ters, housing shortages, and the statistics project. Other services than 
tied to economic need. (The fac- employment in industry of poten- directly affecting the health and decre 
tors leading to the improvement tial foster mothers. These war- welfare of children, such as aid to types 
of economic conditions also in- time pressures presented commu- dependent children and _ child- headi 
creased the need for other services, nities with the necessity for careful guidance services, are classified in publi 
such as day care of children of planning of their health and wel- other fields. In addition, other decre 
working mothers and services to fare programs which will need to  gervices provided for children in tivels 
travelers.) However, there was no continue when the Nation returns the reporting areas, such as special agenc 
diminution of need for other serv- to a peacetime economy. types of care for physically and each 
ices, and the decreases in the vol- mentally handicapped children, relati 
ume of such services represent a CHILD WELFARE are not represented in the statis- numl 
decrease in ability of agencies to ” ties reported to the Children’s publi 
meet the need. The withdrawal of The changes from 1942 in the pureau The 
medical, nursing, and other tech- volume of protective and foster from 
nical personnel for service in the care of children, of day-care ser- — 4 lea the r 
, . rotective and foster care : 
armed forces resulted in a shortage vices, and of maternity-home care their 
of such personnel to serve the represent, for the most part, a During 1943 the average num- decre 
civilian population. In the face of continuation of the changes noted ber of children receiving protec- in the 
the needs of the armed services, of for the period 1940-42. For all tive and foster care on the last day their 
national war-service programs, and the areas combined there was a of the month in the 33 areas velati 
of private industry, it was difficult decrease between 1942 and 1943 in _ reporting this type of service was 
for health and welfare agencies to protective and foster care and in 78,598 (table 2). Of this number TABLI 
retain adequate professional, cleri- maternity-home careandamarked 36 percent were served in their 
cal, and maintenance staffs. Child- increase in day-care services. own or in relatives’ homes, 36 —— 
welfare agencies found it almost These three types of service do not percent in foster-family homes, 
impossible to find enough foster- encompass the total program of and 28 percent in institutions. q 
TABLE 2.— Child welfare: Average number of children receiving selected types of service at end of month, 1943, and percent change 
from 1942, by agency auspices; 43 urban areas ae 
— ia a " nei tiie Protect 
: -— x total. 
Children receiving service, 1943 Percent change from 1942 In] 
= a Int 
- aa In! 
Type of service } ! Under Under In i 
Total | Percent public private Total Public Private Matern 
auspices auspices | ; 
Hae a | ieee 7 : 1E: 
Protective and foster care, total aaa | 78, 598 100 | 25, 404 53, 194 | —6 —4 | —8 2 
In parents’ homes_.._...-.___- . ; ; | 24, 228 31 5, 701 18, 527 —10 -4 —12 
In relatives’ homes. ___.- “ | 4, 278 5 1,950 2, 328 | -—7 a —12 
In foster-family homes....- 28, 019 36 15,171 12, 848 | -—5 —3 | -—7 
In institutions -_- 22, 073 28 2, 582 19,491 | —4 —6 —4 In 
Day care___. 14, 464 100 5,144 9, 320 | (2 (2) (2) 
Maternity-home care 3 1,779 100 5 1,774 -7 (4) —7 1943 
' Increase less than 0.5 percent. ST STR a pais | the « 
# Change not computed, figures for the 2 years not comparable. 
’ Excludes infants. sie os ical of c 
4 Change not computed, 1942 figure less than 50. foste 
Approximately one of every ratio does not represent the full More than half (54 percent) of of t 
three children receiving protective contribution of public funds used ll the children in foster-family was 
and foster care was served by a _ for this type of service, inasmuch homes were served under public pere: 
public agency. As has been indi- as significant amounts of public auspices. However, 88 percent of of fc 
cated in previous Children’s Bu- moneys are expended by agencies the children in institutions and 73 publ 
reau publications,® however, this providing this service under priv- percent of the children served in inere 
neem ; ate auspices. Three-fifths of all their own or relatives’ homes were care 
*“Community Health and Welfare Expenditures . — : > & . 
in Wartime,” by Edward E. Schwartz and Eloise the children receiving protective under the supervision of private perc 
R. Sherman (Bureau Pub. No. 302. Washington, nd foster care from public agen- agencies. mon 
1944); and “Changes in Volume of Health and . ° : ry : 
Welfare Services, 1940-42." (See footnote 2.) cies were in foster-family homes. The average number of children vate 
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receiving protective and foster 
care was 6 percent lower in 1943 
than in 1942, the net effect of 
decreases of 4 to 10 percent in the 
types of care included under this 
heading. The number served by 
public and by private agencies 
decreased 4 and 8 percent respec- 
tively. Both public and private 
agencies reported a decrease in 
each type of care except care in 
relatives’ homes, for which the 
number of children served by 
public agencies increased slightly. 


The greatest over-all decrease 
from 1942 to 1943 occurred in 


the number of children served in 
their own homes; the greatest 
decrease for private agencies was 
in the number of children served in 
their own homes and in homes of 
relatives, and for public agencies 


in the number of children receiving 
institutional care. 

The different rates of decrease 
reported for public and private 
agencies indicate the growing re- 
lative importance of public agen- 
cies in the provision of protective 
and foster care of children. Sig- 
nificantly, institutional care was 
the only type of care for which 
public agencies reported a greater 
decrease than private agencies. 
The changing role of public and 
private agencies in the provision 
of foster-family and institutional 
care is shown in a recent Children’s 
Bureau study, which found that 
in 27 States and the District of 
Columbia such care under public 
auspices increased 36 percent be- 
tween 1933 and 1943 and under 
private auspices decreased 19 per- 


cent. This change in the 10-year 
period was even more marked for 
foster-family care alone. The vol- 
ume of such care under public 
auspices increased 70 percent, and 
the volume under private auspices 
decreased 13 percent.’ 

The changes from 1942 to 1943 
in individual areas show some va- 
riation (though not as great as in 
previous years) from the changes 
noted for all areas combined. 
Nine areas reported increases from 
1942 in the number of children 
receiving such service in their own 
homes; 10, increases in the number 
of those receiving such service in 
relatives’ homes; 12, increases in 
foster-family care; and 9, increases 
in institutional care (table 3). 


7™“Changes in Volume of Foster Care, 1933-43,” 
by J. S. Fuerst. Social Statistics, Supplement to 
The Child, June 1945. 





TaBLE 3.—Child welfare: Variations in percent change from 1942 to 1943 in average number of children receiving selected types of 


Type of service 





service at end of month; 43 urban areas 





Percent change 


Number of areas 





Range 


Showing— 


For which Reporting! 














Yotal |———-—-—————-—-—-—-—_-—- -——--— asall change no organ- | Not re- 
— | | not com- | ized serv- | porting 
From— To— | Increase ! | Decrease'| Nochange| puted ? ice | 
| | | | 
ahaa i =a +. Fee eee ee ee ee | | | 
Protective and foster care, —6 | +16 (Wichita)_-_-..- —26 (Cincinnati)_.......- | 7 | DOD Nevetaiaunvdchmccdh nck. cn wrieiomaicinns mrad | 10 
total. | | | } 
In parents’ homes. —10 | +35 (New Haven) - —43 (Denver)-_-.....- 9 | 21 1 1 | 1 10 
In relatives’ homes —7 | +38 (Syracuse) -_- —46 (Cincinnati) _-. 10 | 15 1 6 1 | 10 
In foster-family homes -5 | +19 (Sioux City) —16 (Cleveland) - -- 2 | Deemer fees 10 
In institutions —4 | +12 (Minneapolis) —18 (Richmond).-- 9 | C— ae eee a } 10 
Maternity-home care -___- —7 | +53 (Minneapolis —18 (St. Louis) - - -- 4 |) ae 22 | 3 3 
1 Exclusive of areas for which 1942 figure is less than 50, 
2 Figures for 1942 less than 50, 
In table 4 are presented the the 33 areas combined decreased experienced a constant demand 


1943 data showing for each of 
the 33 areas the average number 
of children receiving service in 
foster-family homes at the end 
of the month. Although there 
was an over-all decrease of 3 
percent from 1942 in the volume 
of foster-family care provided by 
public agencies, 9 areas reported 
increases in the volume of such 
care, the highest (27 
percent) being reported by Rich- 
mond. Similarly, although pri- 
vate-agency foster-family care in 


increase 


7 percent from 1942, 8 areas 
reported increases in the volume 
of such care, the highest increase 
(24 percent) being reported by 
Akron. In only 4 areas—Cincin- 
nati, New Orleans, Birmingham, 
and Richmond—did both public 
and private agencies report in- 
creases in foster-family care. The 
foster-family 
do not in all instances represent 
a decreased need for such care; 
reports from several areas indi- 
cate that individual agencies have 


decreases in care 


for more foster-family homes than 
are available to them. 

The 4-percent decrease in insti- 
tutional care of dependent and 
neglected children in the 33 areas 
combined was the result of de- 
creases in 24 areas, ranging from 
less than 1 percent in Cleveland to 
18 percent in Richmond, and in- 
creases in 9 areas, ranging from 1 
percent in Pittsburgh, Akron, and 
Denver to 12 percent in Minne- 
apolis. 
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TABLE 4.—Child welfare: 


Area 


Total, 33 areas 


Chicago 
Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 
St. Louis 


Baltimore 
Buffalo 
Milwaukee 
San Francisco 
Cincinnati 


Houston 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
Atlanta . 
Kansas City, Mo 


Birmingham 
Dallas 
Columbus 
Louisville 
Akron 
Denver 

St. Paul 
Dayton 
Syracuse 
Richmond 
Providence 
Oklahoma City 
Canton 

Fort Worth 
New Haven 
Des Moines 
Wichita 
Sioux City 


| No change 

2 Decrease less than 0.5 percent. 

’ Change not computed, 1942 figure less than 50 
Day-care services 

The marked increase in the em- 
ployment of women during the 
war period has pointed up the 
need for providing adequate day 
care for children of working moth- 
ers. Prior to the war-stimulated 
employment of large numbers of 
women with children, organized 
day-care services on a nonprofit 
basis were provided for the most 
part by the traditional day nurs- 


ery. Expansion of nursery-school 
programs, especially under the 
WPA, in many instances pro- 


vided additional facilities for the 
day care of children, although the 
primary emphasis of these pro- 
grams was educational. The ces- 
sation of the WPA nursery-school 
program (coincident with the liq- 
uidation of WPA) left many com- 


1942, by agency auspices; 33 urban areas 


Children receiving foster-family care, 1943 | 


Total auspices 


x 
t 





munities without 


any 
for meeting the need for day care 
of children of working mothers. 


resources 


Beginning in the early part of 
1943, however, Lanham Act funds 
were made available to local com- 
munities for the provision of day- 
care services; as a result an un- 
precedented volume of such serv- 
ices was provided under public 
auspices. 

The availability of funds, how- 
ever, was only one facet of the 
problem of providing adequate 
day care of children. Well-trained 
and experienced personnel often 
were not immediately available, 
and necessary equipment could 
not always be obtained. Enroll- 
ment in day-care centers in some 
communities was slow in picking 
up, and attendance was spotty. 


Under public Under privat 


Average number of children receiving foster-family care at end of month, 1943, and percent change from 


Percent change from 1942 


auspices Total Public Private 

12, 848 —5 —3 —7 

3, 263 6 —3 —k 
838 —3 —2 —4 
380 —6 —t} —9 
596 16 —18 -11 
412 6 — —7 
921 —s —| 13 
314 —9 —Q —8 
539 —3 +-3 PS 

1,127 -14 —14 
591 +7 +13 +4 
373 —6 —7 
424 +18 —17 
102 +14 +13 +1 
180 -—7 —s = 
332 +8 +26 —4 
137 +14 +17 +7 
68 +t) —10 
202 +4 +12 
177 +1 -4 +18 
204 +10 —3 +24 
217 +2 +3 
404 —7 —4 —11 
248 +1 — +8 
125 —Y —10 -7 
187 15 +27 +2 
125 -—7 —3 —17 
78 13 i —13 
220 —1] +t —10 
17 ( 
83 —4 $ —1 
132 —11 —‘N —12 
103 10 1y 
29 19 


It soon became evident that the 
provision of facilities for group 
eare of children was not the sole 
solution to the problem. Arrange- 
ments had to be made for the care 
of sick children of employed moth- 
ers and of infants and _ other 
children needing more individual 
attention than could be provided 
under group arrangements. In- 
tensive community education with 
regard to day-care services had to 
be undertaken. 
ices had to be set up for employed 


Counseling serv- 


women and those contemplating 
employment, in order to provide 
them an opportunity to discuss the 
problems attendant upon their 
employment in relation to their 
needs and those of their children. 

Communities met these prob- 
lems in various ways, establishing 
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specific services to meet the spe- 
cific needs as their resources would 
allow. The hours of operation of 
day-care centers were extended to 
conform more nearly to the needs 
of emploved women. 
munities developed counseling 
services and programs of day carein 
foster-family homes. 


Some com- 


Inasmuch as 
Lanham Act funds were available 
only for group care of children, 
however, counseling and foster- 
family day-care services, when 
established, were supported by 
State and local public and private 
funds. 

Although it is known that the 
volume of day-care services in- 
creased between 1942 and 1943, it 
is not possible to measure the in- 
crease on the basis of the reports 
obtained in the social-statistics 
project because the reporting pro- 
cedures were revised for this type 
of service in 1943 in order to reflect 
more accurately the establishment 
of new services. In 1943 the 
average number of children in 32 
areas receiving day-care services 
on the last day of the month was 
14,464 (table 2). More than one- 
third of children (5,144) 
were served under public auspices. 
An average of only 389 children 
were receiving day care in foster- 
family homes. Three areas—Can- 
ton, Grand Rapids, and Wilkes- 
Barre—reported that they had no 
organized day-care service. 


these 


Maternity-home care 
In 1943 the average number of 
women receiving care in maternity 
homes at the end of the month 
(1,779) was 7 percent lower than 
in 1942 in the 37 areas for which 
data are available (table 2). As 
in previous years more than 99 
percent of the maternity-home 
care in these areas was provided 
under private auspices. This de- 
crease in the volume of maternity- 

691225—46——2 


home care can probably be ex- 
plained by a combination of fac- 
tors, such as the increased mobil- 
ity and improved economic condi- 
tion of the population during the 
war period, which made it easier 
for unmarried mothers to leave 
their home communities or to re- 
main in their home communities 
without this specialized care, and 
the staff shortages experienced by 
most institutional programs which 
made it more difficult to provide 
service. 

Twenty-two areas reported a 
monthly average in 1943 of less 
than 50 women under care. Of 
the 15 areas reporting more than 
50 cases per month, 4 reported in- 
creases, ranging from 2 percent in 
Milwaukee to 53 percent in Minne- 
apolis, and 11 reported decreases, 
ranging from 4 percent in Colum- 
bus to 18 percent in St. Louis 
(table 3). 


FAMILY WELFARE AND 
RELIEF 


The volume of service declined 
between 1942 and 1943 in all the 
nine types of classified 
under the heading, “Family wel- 
fare and relief,” except in such 
service by private agencies. The 
greatest almost half— 
was reported for public general 


service 


decrease : 


relief, which also had declined 
markedly from 1940 to 1942. 


Substantial declines also were re- 
ported in shelter care and in aid 
to dependent children. 


Family welfare and relief, private 
agencies 


The average monthly number 
of cases served by private family- 


8 Although it is known that service to travelers 
and transients increased greatly because of the war- 
time mobility of the civilian population and of the 
armed forces, the extent of this increase cannot be 
measured from the social-statistics project reports 
on this service because of a change in reporting 
procedures, effective in 1943 


service agencies in 37 areas in 1943 
(144,582) was 58 percent higher 
than in the previous year. This 
increase, however, was the result 
solely of the expanded activities 
of the home-service departments 
of the American Red Cross chap- 
ters in the reporting areas, which 
in. 1943 accounted for 72 percent 
of all service reported in this field, 
compared with 40 percent in 1942. 
The effect of the change in the 
volume of service provided by the 
American Red Cross chapters on 
the change in the total volume of 
service provided by private family 
agencies is clearly evident from 
the following data on average 
monthly case loads: 





Percent 

change, 

1942 1948 1942-48 
All private family- 
welfare agencies 

37 areas —— 91, 480 144, 582 +58 

American Red Cross 103, 562 +180 
Other private family- 

welfare agencies 54, 513 41, 020 —2 


A marked change also is evident 
in the types of cases reported by 
private family agencies. The num- 
ber of cases receiving financial 
assistance decreased 4 percent 
from 1942 to 1943, the net effect 
of an increase of 132 percent in 
the number of cases given assist- 
ance by home-service departments 
of American Red Cross chapters 
and a decrease of 28 percent in the 
number of cases receiving finan- 
cial assistance from other private 
family-welfare agencies. The 
proportion of all cases that re- 
ceived assistance decreased from 
25 percent in 1942 to 15 percent 
in 1943. However, the average 
monthly payment per case in- 
creased from $20.76 in 1942 to 
$25 in 1943 because assistance 
budgets were adjusted to changes 
in the cost of living and because 
such payments were less fre- 
quently used to supplement pub- 
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lic-assistance grants. Coincident 
with the decline in the provision 
of assistance by these agencies 
has been the addition of new 
services. In many areas the staff 
of private agencies conducted in- 
vestigations for selective-service 
boards on agency time and on 


their own time. The family 
agency in Syracuse imagurated 


a new child-counseling service. 
The family agency in Dallas 
broadened its program to include 
service to travelers and transients. 


Public general relief 


The average monthly number 
of cases receiving general relief 
from public agencies in 42 areas 
dropped 47 percent—from 185,118 
in 1942 to 98,754 in 1943. Inas- 
much as general-relief expendi- 
tures decreased only 40 percent 
during the same period, the aver- 
age monthly payment per case 


increased from $26.78 in 1942 to 
$30.30 in 1943. In view of the 
fact that the general-relief case 
load each year since 1940 has in- 
cluded a larger proportion of 
single-person cases,’ this increase 
in the average monthly payment 
per case represents a still greater 
increase in the average monthly 
payment per person. The higher 
average monthly payments indi- 
cate an increase in budgetary 
allowances directed toward more 
nearly adequate assistance grants 
to meet a greater proportion of the 
recipients’ need, to offset increases 
in the cost of living, and to meet 
the budgetary deficiencies result- 
ing from discontinuance of the 
food-stamp plan and of the direct 
distribution of*surplus commodi- 
ties. 

Every area reported a decrease 


§ Federal Security Agency, Social Security Board: 
Social Security Yearbook, 1943, p. 49. Washington. 


Supplemen 


in the average monthly number 
of cases receiving public general] 
relief, ranging from 12 percent in 
Birmingham to 62 percent in 
Milwaukee Fifteen 
areas reported decreases of 50 per- 


= = 
(tavie 98). 


cent or more, and only 3 areas— 
Birmingham, New Orleans, and 
Richmond—treported decreases 
of less than 25 percent. The 
small decrease in Birmingham is 
in part related to the increased 
availability of funds for assistance 
at the beginning of Alabama’s 
new fiscal year, October 1943. 
Generally the number of cases 
receiving public general relief and 
the expenditures for such relief 
do not indicate completely the 
need for assistance inasmuch as 
both are affected by such factors 
as the availability of funds for 
ussistance and the policies of 
administrative agencies concern- 
ing eligibility for assistance. 


TaBLE 5.—Family welfare and relief: Variations in percent change from 1942 to 1943 in average monthly figures for selected 


types of service; 43 urban areas 





Percent change 




































| 





Number of areas 
a " a 7 i 
Type of service Range Showing— | For which | Reporting | 
change | no | I 
Total l l not | organized | reporting 
From— To— Increase ! | Decrease! | No change computed | service | 
— a a | | 
| | 
Family welfare and relief, | +58 | +146 (Atlanta)...........]| —56 (Minneapolis) ----- 35 | 2 | |. ms 6 
private agencies. } : | 
Public general relief ~ 48 | —12 (Birmingham)...-- —62 (Milwaukee) ‘ : 42 | | 1 
Special types of public | | | 
assistance: ‘ | | | 
Aid to dependent chil- —22 | +27 (Hartford)...........| —54 (Fort Worth)... } 7] 36 |_- 4 esnmebinecee eke eee ae 
dren. | | | 
Old-age assistance. —3 | +18 (New Orleans) -.....| —13 (Baltimore) - ---_-.-- 8 34 | Sis a palace aries age } 1 
Aid to the blind__-.-----| ~3 | +35 (Houston).....--2.-- —22 (New Haven)...-_-. | 12 | 25 | 2 | 2 | eat 3 
Shelter care (lodgings) .....-- —31 | +4 (Baltimore) --......-.] —99 (Des Moines) - ----- 1  ) ee |----------- 4 8 
Institutions for aged, etc. .--| —& | +9 (Dalias)..............| —56 (Akron) .......-..... } 5 | 20 |. a i | 1 | Vv 
BOGE G6... cccccccsccccuscs } ~18 | +35 (San Francisco) - ....} —61 (Kansas City, Mo.) -} 4 18 | 1} 4 9 | 7 
| ' 


~ 1 Exclusive of areas for which 1942 figure is less than 50. 


* Figure for 1942 less than 50. 


Special types of public assistance 
Comparable reports for 1942 
and 1943 are available on aid to 
dependent children for 43 areas, 
on old-age assistance for 42 areas, 
and on aid to the blind for 41 
areas. The combined reports of 
the areas show decreases in the 
average monthly number of cases 
receiving such assistance, as fol- 
lows: Aid to dependent children, 


22 percent; old-age assistance, 3 
percent; and aid to the blind, 3 per- 
cent. These reports also showed 
the following increases in the 
average monthly payment per 
case for each type of assistance: 
$0.63 for aid to the blind, $3.74 
for old-age assistance, and $4.91 for 
aid to dependent children (fig. 2). 

The average monthly number 
of cases receiving aid to dependent 


children increased in 7 areas and 
decreased in 36 areas; 3 areas 
reported decreases of 50 percent 
or more. The greatest increases 
were reported by Hartford (27 
percent) and New Haven (15 per- 
cent) and seem to represent the 
continued expansion of the Fed- 
eral-State program of aid to de- 
pendent children initiated in Con- 
necticut in December 1941. 
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FIGURE 2.—Average monthly payment per case, 1942 and 1943, by type of assistance; 
48 urban areas 


Type of assistance 
General relief 


Public auspices 
1943 


1942 


Private auspices: 
1943 


1942 


Special types of public assistance 


Aid to dependent children: 


1943 


1942 


Old-age assistance: 
1943 


1942 


Aid to the blind: 


1943 


1942 


The changes in individual areas 
in the average monthly number of 
cases receiving old-age assistance 
ranged from an increase of 18 per- 
cent in New Orleans to a decrease 
of 13 percent in Baltimore; and in 
the number of cases receiving aid 
to the blind, from an increase of 35 
percent in Houston to a decrease of 
22 percent in New Haven. Eight 
areas reported increases in the 
number of cases receiving old-age 
assistance, and 12 in the number 
receiving aid to the blind; 34 areas 
reported decreases in the number 
receiving old-age assistance, and 
25 in the number receiving aid to 
the blind. In large measure the 


Poyment per cose 
Oo $10 $20 $30 $40 $50 








$46.47 


Reis 41 56 ees 














Rssese ees 


increases reflect the liberalization 
of eligibility requirements in in- 
dividual programs of assistance or 
the continued expansion of re- 
cently initiated programs. 

The special types of public 
assistance were less affected by the 
heightened wartime industrial ac- 
tivities than were the general-relief 
programs, although the sizable 
decrease in aid to dependent chil- 
dren indicates that this program 
was more responsive to economic 
changes than were the other two 
special-assistance programs. ll 
assistance programs were affected 
to some extent by the growth of 
the armed forces during 1943 and 


the consequent increase in allow- 
ances and allotments from rela- 
tives under the Servicemen’s 
Dependents Allowance Act. Al- 
though increased employment 
opportunities and greater contri- 
butions from relatives resulted in 
some decreases in old-age assist- 
ance and aid to the blind, the most 
marked effect of these factors is 
noted in the program of aid to 
dependent children. The unprec- 
edented recruitment of women for 
employment regardless of previous 
work experience or family respon- 
sibilities, the large-scale employ- 
ment of adolescents who left 
school for full-time jobs, and the 
after-school employment of school- 
age children in many instances in- 
creased family incomes, resulting 
in the discontinuance of assistance. 


Other services 
Shelter care on a temporary 
basis for needy homeless and tran- 
sients, the need for which is ob- 
viously affected by economic con- 
ditions, continued to decline. The 
average monthly number of lodg- 
ings provided in 31 areas dropped 
31 percent—from 259,964 in 1942 
to 179,062 in 1943; the average 
monthly number of meals provided 
dropped 40 percent—from 628,148 
in 1942 to 376,577 in 1943. In 
1943 seven-eighths of the shelter 
care in the reporting areas was 
provided by private agencies. The 
decreases between 1942 and 1943 
in the volume of service was much 
greater for public agencies (lodg- 
ings, 62 percent, and meals, 65 
percent) than for private agencies 
(lodgings, 22 percent, and meals, 
29 percent.) 
The average monthly number of 
days’ care provided in institutions 
1® Meals and lodgings provided by self-supporting 


agencies and commercial lodginghouses operated for 
persons of low income are not included in these data. 
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for aged, chronically ill, and de- 
pendent adults decreased 5 per- 
cent—from 864,885 in 1942 to 
822,069 in 1943—in the 25 areas 
for which comparable data are 
available. Public agencies 
ported a decrease of 9 percent, and 
private agencies an increase of less 
than 1 percent. Decreases were 
reported by 20 areas, ranging from 
1 percent in Baltimore to 56 per- 
cent in Akron; were 
reported by 5 areas, ranging from 
less than 1 percent in Cincinnati 
to 9 percent in Dallas (table 5). 

The average monthly number of 
legal-aid cases opened decreased 18 
percent—from 8,784 in 1942 to 
7,174 in 1943—in the 27 areas for 
which comparable data are avail- 
able. 
under 


Te- 


increases 


This service was provided 

public auspices in six 
areas—Columbus, Des Moines, 
Hartford, Kansas City, Mo., New 
Haven, and St. Louis. The aver- 
age number of cases opened by 
public agencies decreased 51 per- 
cent compared with a decrease of 
13 percent in the number opened 
by private agencies. 


HEALTH 


The general picture of changes 
in health programs between 1942 


TABLE 6.—Health: Average monthly figures for selected types of service, 


Type of service 


Hospital in-patient service (patient-days): 
General and special icrceilacedeeh dion 
Tuberculosis and chronic_.....--- 

Medical service: 

Clinic, sther than mental hygiene (visits)? 
Mental-hygiene clinic (cases a 
In patient’s home or doctor's office (visits) 
School health programs (examinations) 

Public-health nursing (visits)‘_. patie 
Maternity service (visits) 

Medical-social service (patients) - 


1 Decrease less than 0.5 percent. 





and 1943 is that of decreases of 
varying degree in the volume of all 
types of service for which reports 
are obtained in the social-statistics 
project. All the types of service 
included in this field were provided 
under both public and private 
auspices. 


Hospital in-patient service 


Hospital in-patient service, for 
the purpose of this report, is 
classified according to the type of 
hospital in which it is provided: 
(1) General and special and (2) 
tuberculosis and chronic illness. 
In 1943 almost seven-eighths of 
all in-patient service was  pro- 
vided in general and special hos- 
pitals. Public hospitals provided 
28 percent of the total patient- 
days in general and special hos- 
pitals, and 82 percent of the total 
in hospitals for tuberculosis and 
for chronic illness. 

In 1943, for the first time since 
the beginning of the war, the 
volume of in-patient service in 
general and special hospitals de- 
creased from the preceding year. 
In the 31 areas for which data are 
"Wt Services provided by hospitals conducted for 
profit; industrial hospitals; hospitals caring for the 
mentally ill, epileptic, feeble-minded, blind, or 


deaf; and veterans’ hospitals are excluded from these 
data. 


s 


43 urban areas 


| Volume of service, 1943 


Supplement 
available for both years the 
average monthly number of 
patient-days’ care provided in 


these hospitals declined less than 1 
percent—from 2,312,221 in 1942 to 
2,310,645 in 1943 (table 6). This 
slight decrease is the net effect of 
a 3-percent decline in service pro- 
vided by public hospitals and a 
l-percent increase in that pro- 
vided by private hospitals. How- 
ever, inasmuch as total admissions 
to general and special hospitals 
increased somewhat between the 
2 years, it is evident that the 
decrease in patient-days repre- 
sents a slight decline in the aver- 
age length of stay in these hos- 
pitals rather than in the number 
of patients served. Total admis- 


sions—to public and private hos- 
pitals combined—increased less 
than 1 percent; admissions to 


public hospitals decreased 7 per- 
cent; and admissions to private 
hospitals increased 2 percent. Var- 
iations among the reporting areas 
in changes in the volume of service 
are indicated in table 7 and table 
Il. 

The general improvement in 
economic conditions, the increased 
coverage under insurance plans 
providing for prepayment of hos- 
pital costs, and the purchase of 


1943, and percent change from 1942, by agency auspices; 


| Percent change from 1942 











2 Does not include visits to separately organized mental-hygiene clinics. 
3 Limited to separately organized school health programs. 


* Includes both field and oflice visits, except office visits provided in separately or 





Total | Under pub- | Under pri- | Total | Public Private 
| | lic auspices | vate auspices | } 
| | | | 
Fee Ee a TE | 2, 310, 645 | 650, 642 1, 660, 003 | (4) | —3 | +1 
AE z =e 362, 161 | 298, 591 | 63, 570 | —6 | —7 | —1 
| 857, 568 516,046 | 341 —17 | 16 | -19 
Se ATES See — 3, 858 866 -9 —13 | —8 
- wat 34, 210 30, 130 —32 —33 | —27 
held idee 72, 398 71, 566 —1 | —t | +29 
oe 384, 955 233, 315 | 15 —6 | —65 | —8 
ERISA PRA Cars. 48, 958 16, 669 | 32, 286 —14 | —15 | —13 
ES 8 SSeS e 34, 603 12, 026 | 22, 577 | —14 | —10 | —16 





ganized school health programs. 
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TaBLE 7.—Health: Variations 


43 urban areas 


in percent change from 1942 to 1943 in average monthly figures for selected types of service; 





Percent change 


Number of areas 
































Range Showing— | F 
Type of service | whieh a 
Total | change organ- Not re- 
Wiis re In- De- No foo ized | Porting 
| 1 e 1 2 P 7G 
crease crease | change | puted 2 service 

— | | | | | 

Hospital in-patient service depart days): | | | | 
General and special } (8) +11 (Des Moines) ..--..-| —26 (Birmingham) ------ 20 11 | aoe (Sree 12 
Tuberculosis and chronic----.-.---------| —6 | +15 (Columbus)--.-....| —33 (New Orleans) - ..--| 5 it ens array | 1 12 

Medical service: | | s - | | 
Clinic, other than mental hygiene —17 | +7 (Birmingham).------ —57 (Wichita) -.....-- 3 —) |------=-- pin erercaeher 6 

(visits) 4. | 
Mental-hygiene clinic (cases) --- —9 | +61 (Los Ang i. -----| —75 (Hartford) ---..... 11 | ) re | 1 8 10 
In patient’s home or doctor’s office | —382 | +66 (Syracuse). ---| —75 (Oklahoma C ity) = 1 | eee, (emroner mee | 1 13 
(visits). | | ] 
Schoo! health programs (examinations) 5- —1 | +316 (Birmingham)--. —78 (Canton)-......-.--- | 10 21 | 2 | 3 7 
Public-health nursing (visits)®..........-.... —6 | +8 (Atlanta)-_........-- —33 (Wichita) __-...--- } 7 ) = Ss ees 7 
Maternity service (visits) __....------.-- —14 | +24 (Akron) __.--.....-.] —49 (Wichita) -_.-._-- 2 34 bel bccadaukawesace ; 7 
Medical-social service (patients) -- —14 | +286 (Milwaukee) -....-.| —79 (Baltimore) -------- 5 | Sees eee ll 9 
= ee ee . Se a 


1 
2 Figure for 1942 less than 50. 

3 Decrease less than 0.5 percent. 
4 

8 


Exclusive of areas for which 1942 figure is less than 50. 








Does not include visits to separately organized mental-hygiene clinics. 
Limited to separ: ate ly organized school health programs. ; 
6 Includes both field and office visits, except office visits provided in separately organized school health programs. 


TaBLE 8.—Health: 


urban areas 





Average monthly figures for in-patient service provided by hospitals of specified types, by auspices, 1943; 31 





General and special 
ae 


Private _-- 
Tuberculosis and chronic. 


Public 
Private 








1 Exclusive of births. 


hospital care under the EMIC 
program are reflected in the 10- 
percent decrease between 1942 


and 1943 in free patient-days. In 
1943, 33 percent of all patient- 
days in general and special hos- 
pitals—public and private—were 
free. In public hospitals 86 per- 
cent of all patient-days were free 
and in private hospitals 12 per- 
cent (table 8). 

Almost one-fifth of total ad- 
missions (exclusive of births) to 
general and special. hospitals in 
1943 were accounted for by ma- 
ternity cases, and approximately 
one-sixth by children under 14 
years of age. Admissions of ma- 
ternity cases increased 2 percent 


| 
| 


| 


Number of | 





| Patient-days 




















| | 
“hospitals Admissions ! | | Free to patient 
L Total 
| Number Percent of total 
Ee een eS 404 171, 773 | 310, 645 | 33 
seers 650,642 | 86 
janguecies 1, 660, 003 | 204, ¢ 12 
s 362, 161 | 303, 674 | S84 
ee reo 38 930 | 298, 591 273, 076 91 
REPELS: 23 | 292 63, 570 30, 598 | 48 





between 1942 and 1943, and of 
children under 14 years of age 
less than 1 percent. Decreases in 
admissions to public hospitals 
were offset by increases in ad- 
missions to private hospitals. The 
experience of the individual areas 
is indicated in table 9, which 
shows the number of maternity 
cases and of children under 14 
years of age admitted and the 
number of live births reported by 
general and special hospitals in 
each area in 1943. 

The average monthly number of 
patient-days provided in hospitals 
for tuberculosis and chronic illness 
decreased 6 percent—from 386,248 
in 1942 to 362,161 in 1943—the 


cumulative effect of a 7-percent 
decline in public-hospital service 
and a 1-percent decline in private- 
hospital service. Only 5 areas— 
Cincinnati, Columbus, Des 
Moines, Oklahoma City, and Rich- 
mond—reported increases between 
the 2 years in the volume of service 
provided in hospitals for tuber- 
culosis and chronic illness; 25 
areas reported decreases in this 
service. The average monthly 
number of admissions to these 
hospitals decreased 11 percent— 
from 1,366 in 1942 to 1,222 in 1943. 
Admissions to public hospitals de- 
creased 13 percent, but admissions 
to private hospitals increased 
slightly. 
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TaBLE 9.—Health: Average monthly number of maternity cases and children under 14 years of age admitted and of live births 
reported, general and special hospitals, 1943, and percent change from 1942; 31 urban areas 















































Admissions Percent change from 1942 
Area Caen Live births Admissions 
Maternity aren 7 
onaie under 14 a . Children Live births 
years of age — beg 
sa years of age 
CR nena il 32, 867 27, 076 30, 095 +2 | (1) +3 
Public auspices... ..-.-.-- a ee a A ee EY Oe ee RE ee 4,428 5, 375 3, 667 —10 -—7 -9 
Private auspices aa ; 28, 439 21, 701 26, 428 +5 2 +-4 

Chicago-.-. “ - . 5, 4, 4, 531 —2 —4 —1 
Detroit aa ae 3,  s 3, 029 (1) -9 “rl 
| RNa CER Gp CSS US aR AEC I A A IBELSESRE ERENT 2, 2, 06 2, 051 —2 | +11 ua 
Cleveland... iis ‘ a a 1, 770 —2 +4 —3 
St. Louis = 1,7 1,3 1, 606 +3 | +3 +5 
Baltimore 3 4 1, 652 +7 +4 +7 
Buflalo ous dc ethane enti 1, 3: a 1, 249 +5 +7 +5 
Milwaukee — sites 3 1, 3: 1,178 +9 +6 +] 
Washington, D. C.__. 4. 1, Of 1, 318 +7 —6 +7 
San Francisco HESS 11 » ¢ 1, 058 +17 —5 +18 
Cincinnati 1, 1,2 1,025 (1) +6 (?) 
LEE Eee eres 1 1, 149 +4 —5 +9 
Atlanta ‘ e - -_ 725 -4 +7 —2 
Kansas City, Mo - is 697 +6 —5 LZ 
EE ER nO ee ae nee ene 290 —28 —38 —27 
Dallas : 631 +13 —7 ti2 
Columbus_. 604 Done) +17 +8 
Akron is Sateen ic cre elm er ga eg io palletes aascaardaapaaeee 5 | 71 +6 +19 +6 
8 ee eee oe 5 57 +4 —3 +-5 
I a a a a a le Sl itl gl lim naka a aalanoem cies asa ila 95 +8 +26 +7 
Syracuse id 466 4 +11 | 2 
Richmond... .- Z | 363 | 2 +14 +13 +12 
PPOVIIONCE....cc0<c00- | : 685 +2 +3 +3 
SN inci chchernbenecaremteaneie 2 345 +41 +1 (2) 
a ie le TE GN RC i CAE 27 | 295 Ee it | +7 
Canton : = St me 256 443 +2 +31 | +5 
OA Cat eee ge eS ea 5 RE eC RSE 2S oc 26 | 370 =} —i1 | (8) 
RES Ea EES Ee Ee SE See see ao ae | 423 +7 | +2 | +7 
PN cscs an cicilapinenstiniee | 180 +3 | —8 +2 
Des Moines. -. i nsescinin kane ecbabeatlicd ahd tcischag ten siete deadening D | 248 (3) | +1 +4 
Sioux City _ | 163 +5 +11 +6 

1 Increase less than 0.5 percent. 

2 Decrease less than 0.5 percent. 

3 No change. 
Clinic service (other than mental visits to those held under private ever, private agencies reported 


hygiene) 

In 1943 the average monthly 
number of visits to clinics (other 
than separately organized mental- 
hygiene clinics) and to health con- 
ferences was 857,568 in the 37 
areas for which data are available, 
a decrease of 17 percent from the 
preceding year and a continuation 
of the decline noted since 1939 in 
these visits. Thirty-four areas 
reported decreases from 1942 in 
the number of visits, and only 3 
areas—Atlanta, Birmingham, and 
Canton—reported increases. The 
greatest decrease was reported by 
Wichita (57 percent), 8 other areas 
reporting decreases of 30 percent 
or more. In the 37 areas com- 
bined, visits to clinics and health 
conferences held under public aus- 
pices decreased 16 percent and 





auspices decreased 19 percent. 


Public-health-nursing service 


The decline in public-health- 
nursing service, as measured by 
the number of field and office 
visits, which was noted in previous 
years,” continued through 1943. 
The average monthly number of 
visits in that year (384,955) was 
6 percent lower than in 1942 in 
the 36 areas reporting for both 
years. This decrease was the 
cumulative effect of decreases of 
5 and 8 percent, respectively, in 
public and in private service. 
Slightly more than three-fifths of 
the nursing visits in 1943 were 
made under public auspices. How- 


12 Social Statistics, Supplements to The Child, 
November 1942, pp. 12-16; and October 1944, p. 14. 


almost twice as many visits to 
maternity cases (32,289) as did 
public agencies (16,669). Twenty- 
one percent of all private-agency 
visits were maternity-case visits, 
compared with 7 percent of pub- 
lic-agency visits. Of the 36 areas 
reporting public-health-nursing 
service, 29 reported decreases in 
total service in 1943 as compared 
with 1942, and 7 reported in- 
creases. 


Other health services 

Significant changes also were 
reported between 1942 and 1943 
in the other four types of service 
included in the health field. The 
sharpest decrease in health service 
(32 percent) was reported for 
medical care provided by health 
and welfare agencies in the pa- 
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tient’s home or the doctor’s office. 
This cecrease reflects not only a 
probable decline in the need for 
such s: ‘vice but also an inability 
to prov de it—the most expensive 
type of health service in terms of 
utilization of professional time— 
in view of the wartime shortages 
of medical personnel. The aver- 
age monthly number of patients 
receiving medical-social service de- 
creased 14 percent, the cumulative 
effect of decreases of 10 and 16 
percent in the service provided by 
public and by private agencies, 
respectively (table 6). In 1943 
slightly Jess than two-thirds of the 
medical-social 


service was pro- 


vided by private agencies. Serv- 
ice of mental-hygiene clinics de- 
clined 9 percent, the combined 
effect of a 13-percent decrease in 
the average monthly number of 
cases served under public auspices 
and an 8-percent decrease in the 
number served under private aus- 
pices. The average monthly num- 
ber of medical examinations under 
school health programs decreased 
1 percent—from 73,120 in 1942 
to 72,398 in 1943. Almost all 
such examinations were provided 
under public auspices in 1943, and 
these decreased 1 percent; ex- 
aminations under private auspices 
increased 29 percent 


GROUP WORK 


During 1943 the monthly at- 
tendance at organized group ac- 
tivities of private leisure-time 
agencies averaged 2,161,364 in the 
32 areas for which data are avail- 
able for both years, a decrease of 
6 percent from 1942. This was 
the net effect of increases in 6 
areas, ranging from 3 percent in 
Milwaukee to 32 percent in Oma- 
ha, and of decreases in 26 areas, 
ranging from less than 1 percent 
in Dallas and Denver to 24 per- 
cent in Akron. 

In contrast to this decrease in 
attendance at group activities, the 
average end-of-the-month mem- 
bership in the national-program 
groups (Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
and Camp Fire Girls) in the 35 re- 
porting areas increased 10 percent 
in 1943 over 1942. Only 3 of 
these areas—Columbus, Newark, 
and New Haven—reported de- 
creases in the average end-of-the- 


.month membership. 


SOCIAL-SERVICE 
EXCHANGE 


The average monthly number 
of clearings by social-service ex- 
changes in the 40 areas reporting 
comparable data for both years 
decreased 10 percent—from 206,- 
847 in 1942 to 186,387 in 1948. 


Ten areas reported increases in 
the number of clearings, ranging 
from less than 1 percent in Grand 
Rapids to 56 percent in New 
Haven; 30 areas reported de- 
creases, ranging from 1 percent in 
Des Moines to 44 percent in 
Wilkes-Barre. All the exchanges 
for which data are included oper- 
ated under private auspices except 
the one in St. Paul, which re- 
ported a 32-percent increase in 
the number of clearings. 

At various times, the volume of 
social-service exchange clearings 
has been used as an indicator of 
the extent of demands for service 
from community health and wel- 
fare agencies. Inasmuch as the 
use of the social-service exchange 
has become widespread in recent 
years, extending to situations not 
involving service to individuals 
(for example, clearings for selec- 
tive-service boards), and in view 
of variations in clearing policies, 
the number of clearings has be- 
come a less sensitive indicator of 
the need for health and welfare 
services in individual communi- 
ties. However, when considered 
together with the reports of the 
operating agencies, the 10-percent 
decrease in clearings between 1942 
and 1943 indicates a decrease in 
the intake activities of health 
and welfare agencies. 
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Tas LE 10.— Average monthly figures for selected types of health and welfare service as reported by each of 43 urban areas, 1943 


Area! 


All areas reporting, 

total_._. ‘ 
Public auspices 
Private auspices 


Chicago 
Los Angeles 
Detroit 
Pittsburgh_......- 
Cleveland --.....-- 


St. Louis 
Baltimore ; 
Buffalo. ........... 
Boston... 
Milwaukee 


Washington, D. C_- 
San Francisco 
Cincinnati_..-- 
Houston 
Minneapolis 


New Orleans..... 
Atlanta. 

Kansas City, Mo 
Indianapolis. . 
Birmingham... 


Newark..... — 

Dallas. -- = 
Columbus. ..-.-.-... 
Louisville. soe 
Pe ewtinatiendas 
Denver 
St. Paul 


| ™ 


aS 
Richmond-..-.....-.- 


Providence. ..-....--. 
Hartford... 
Omaha aay 
Grand Rapids 

Oklahoma City 





Canton- 
Fort Worth... 
New Haven 

Wilkes-Barre. 
Des Moines... 


Springfield, Mass...--| 


Wichita........ 
Sioux City...... 





See footnotes at end of table. 

















| 318 


46 
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Child welfare 
Children under protective and foster 
care 
| 
va eo Oe 
In par- -. If a | In in- 
Total | ents’ |, 7°; ieee | abit 
homes |t!¥es amily | ‘tions 
homes | homes 
| | 
| | 
78, 598, 24,228 4,278) 28,019) 22,073 
25, 404 1,950! 15,171] 2, 582 
--| 53, 194 2, 328| 12, 848) 19, 491] 
| | | 
} 10,920) 1,626, 263] 4,779 
| 5,552 , 688 162) 2,127 
} @ @) | @ | @ | 
| 6,718) 3,051 405; 1,780! 1,482 
5,032, 1,522 294) 2,236 980 
j | 
, 400} 148] 1,750) , 1, 235! 
} 2 308 121 1,009 789 
4, 4 1, 166 396} 1,543) 1,354 
O|o}|o}]eal@ 
--| 2,242 268 133 769) 1,072 
| | } } | 
| @) e?|@];,eoe!] @ i 
2,977 836 107; 1,12 907 
| 4,280) 2,249 277 965 789 
| 1,081 284 75 432 290 
| 3,456) 2,113 231 950 162 
| 
1, 793 755 154 266 618! 
861 91 47 446) 277 
2, 172 938 $1} 605 48 
} (2) 2) @) | @ | @ 
| 20 72 38 431 179! 
| | | 
@e |e | ele @ | 
713; = 154 6} 170, 383 
| 1,205 185 38 513 469 
|} 2,052 558 158 651 685 
1, 082 436 99 360 187 
2, 083 708 83 510) 782 
> 609; 1,177 206! 1,089 137 
} 1,019 2 82 303 
| 1,671 457 90 567 
| 880 170 68 20. 
2,673; 1,660 216 543 254 
@) | @& Q (2) (2) 
(?) () @® | @ (2) 
a4 (4) (4) (4 (4) 
| 447 85 28 78 256 
| 
1,076 289 66 540! 181! 
| 389 (3) 17 372 
; 1,160 302 17 565 276 
| (2) 2) 2 | @ (2) 
| 809 300 106 189 214 
®|® }| oO] @)| @] 
389 95 37 122 135 
46 68 158 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


Day- | Women| 


care | 


under 


Services| Care In 


(chil- 
dren 
served 


| mater- 


nity 
homes 


(3) 


| 
| Cases receiving public assistance | 


Private| 
agen- | 
cies | 

(cases) 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 








nb 





ANNND 








Public 


| general 


relief 


965 
1,614 
2, 6ST 

SOS 
1, 903) 


1, 150 
1, 140) 


2, 496} 


1, 479} 








Family welfare and relief 


Special types of assistance 


Aid to 


depend- 
jent chil- 


} dren 


Old-age 
"| assist- 


ance 












12, 068 
2, 613 
4, 888 
5, 454 
1,37 
2,766' 14, 565 
1, 563 5, 816 
$34 4,177 
2,814) 15,135 
1, 078 8, 602 
802 3, 129 
84; 11,112 
753) 10, 142 
405 9, 452 
855) 11, 603 
3,471 6, 248 
743 7, 416 
738} 10,151 
1, 220 6, 903 
1, 07 2, 292 
1,20 (7) 
643 11, 462 
+9 8, 190) 
300 3, 052) 
215 3, 782 
} | 
1,185} 11,520 
380 4, 689 
238 
463) 
| 
527 3, 069 
368) 2, 132 
760 3, 854 
664 6, 053 
$29 5, 811 
| 
186) ¢ 
263 a 
315 2, 400 
1, 106 2, 325 
112 4,091 
17% 2, 57 
567 2, 186 
2, 191 


Aid to 


the 
blind 


14, 627 


14, 627 


nh D> 
NINA 











Service 
-| and re- 


lief to 
tran- 
sients 


(cases) 


10, 255 


148 
10, al 


1,479 
914 
753 
378 
554 

ee | 

303 

188 

1, 508 

219 

\*) ' 
279) 
291] 
138 








Institutional care 


Shelter | | Legal 
oie al Days’ | aid 
care to | (cases 
| | aged opened 
| Meals Lodg- | ‘ete 
| ings | a 
| | 


179, 062) 822, 





376, 577 069 
66, 647 
309, 930 


22,151| 439, 


362 604 
156, 911) 382, 570 
| 


707; «6, 























30,539) 24,925) 203, 607) (2) 
41,006, 11,189) (@) | @ 
?) | @ | 97,781 1, 571 
26, 035 eC | 334 
| 8,042 (? | 342 
| } 
28,964) 10,072) (2) | 5 
6, 821 8,650 52, 288 466 
22, 164 ; 391 
18, 459 705 
13, 190 210 
(2) 209 
1, 12 342 
16, 375 411 
1, 146 3) . 
¢ | 103 
3, 961 3 71 
1, 23 330, 11, 667 234 
35, 195 245) 28, 303 295 
8, 349 ¢ | SS 
2,116 6, 609) (3) 
14, 587 (? @ 
1, 793 53° 1, 551 (*) 
(2) | (2) | 19,005 17 
3, 937 5, 496 (®) | 440 
7, 869 2 7, 528 (*) 
| 
(4 (4) ( | 207 
(?) (?) , 152 33 
87 62 8, 498 (?) 
2, 869 2,182) 26,840 (?) 
2, 943 1 158) 19, 387 12 
10,782} 3,807] (2) | 65 
(4 ® | @ 117 
234 (?) (3) 
(8) } () 97 
: 720 3, 374 (*) 
| 
(3) @) | 7,906) (3) 
1, 307 547 3, 711 (3) 
», 403 1,838} (2) 101 
5, 462 2, 498 (2) (3) 
6 2 5, 088 19 
eo | @ | @ | 230 
(3) @) | @) | 3) 
(°) (3) | 3, 480) (3) 
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943 TABLE 10.—Ave rage monthly figures for selected types of health and welfare service as re ported by each of 43 urban areas. 19 ,3— 
Continued 
Health Group work 
Hospital in-patient servic Medical service in Mem-j. 
I ,) is: x nae % i _ bers of | SOCla- 
on : — Medi- | Attend- | local | Servic 
(case s Area General and Special Tuberculosis and chronic Clinie Pa- School heen sol cal- ance at | groups | dune 
opened ——!} other |Mental-| tient’s | health (field social group on na- (cloar- 
than hygiene) ome | pro- and | Service | activities} tional- | ings 
Patient-days Patient-days | _~ mare 1) clinic and grarns : inn (pa- oflocal | pro- , 
Admis- Admis- Sets ae = ™ 4 a sore doctor’s| (exam- | OMlcé tients) | agencies gram 
sions sions ; rhb ae \CASCS) | office ina- | V!sits) regis- 
= Total Fre« Total Free Visits (visits tions ters ¢ 
~~ 174 All areas reporting, total 171,773 2, 310, 645 761, 604 1,222 362,161) 303, 674) 857, 568 3,858) 34, 210 384,955 34,603) 2,161, 364 373,479, 186, 387 
' = 
6 o0s Public auspices 32, 427 650, 642, 556. 937 930 273,076) 516,046 866! 30,130 233, 315 15, 25s 
nas Private auspices 139, 346 1,660,003 204. 667 292 30, 598) 341,522) 2,992 4.080 151, 640 2, 161, 364) 373,479) 171, 128 
2 
° Chicago 27, 445 356, 563° 121, 442 171 50,402 46,106) 173,930) (2 (2 (2 (?) (? 
1.571 Los Angeles 2 (2 Q 2 2 Q 91, 842 314 Q 663) 23,018 6,911 (? 
” 934 Detroit 15, 529 198,307 64,915 135 22,947! 63,349 (2 3, 686 706 49, 405 1,155 136, 857 
342 Pittsburgh 11, 629 176,033, 44,741 17 14,166) 32, 880 302 6, 856 a 2 1, 865 ? 
atts Cleveland 9, 188 128,110) 41,394 2 12,696} 30, 621 (?) 2, 292 5,722} 23,475 4, 683 148, 321 
466 St. Louis 10, 579 158,053; 59, 968 Af 18, 046 261 664 5,075) 13, 539 3, 592 199, 826 10, 564 
20) Baltimore 8, 867 144, 864) 54, 309 132 42, 469 47 1,477 (2 (2 320 430 5, 374 
05 Buffalo 6, 431 93, 453) 20, 372 28 10, 563 266, (4 7,434) 15, 703 840 3, 493 
210 Boston (2 Q (2 2 (2 Q 3, 167 (2 2 4, 223 ? (? 
™ Milwaukee 7, 170 80, 281 19, 950 AY | 19, 206 18, 484 162 625 5,980 35, 086 38, 776 7, 260 
Washington, D. C 6, 497 94,830) 5 18, 728 ( 163 15, 070 3, 808 107, 666 8, 676 
San Francisco 7, 284 106, 507) 3 10, 910 39, 022 Q 10, 933 1, 528 104, 900 4, 663 
‘ Cincinnati 6, 168 ; 2 33, 311 23, 017 148 13,078) (2 122, 399 7, 106 
* 108 Houston 2 (? (2 2 2 24,131 128 5,455) (3) 60, 042 3. 949 
. Minneapolis 2 (2 (2 QQ (2) 9, 265 (2) 9, 147 (2 87, 213 9, 367 
” 4 New Orleans 8,031 88,715) 50. 645 18 7.155 7,155} 43, 088 96 63 ( 7. 484 908 38, 265 ( 2.878 
30F Atlanta 4, 331 44,411) 16,687 13 6, 429 6,429) 39,715 (3) 2, 039 3, 056 9, 256 345 ( 7. 412 4,194 
“Qk Kansas City, Mo 4, 434 60,355) 21, 067 19) 5,484) 5, 370) 11, 042 75 782; 1,259; 8,549) (2 60,629, (2 ), 007 
‘ Indianapolis 6 @ Q) 2 (2 ( 13,378) (2) 1, 298 2, 124 35 ( S4, 924 2 
Birmingham 1, 869 20, 491 9, 860 pL 3. 003 2,464) 19, 731 ( (3) 4,019 766 94, 968 
re Newark Q Q ( (2) Q (2 (2 5,846 10, 442 (2 36, 542 6, 361 5, 955 
17 Dallas 4, O87 41,924) 15,777 IS 2.970) 2,97 22, 463 100 470) 909 10, 751 (2) 71,220, 8,465) 2,510 
444 Columbus 3, 351 42, 581 6. 490 30 &, 990 10, 071 (2 399 47 6,7 ( 84, 219 6, 499 2 
: Louisville Q (2 (2 @ 25, 659 165 397 11, 655 228 37, 900 6, 099 
: Akron 2, 521 25, 832 1,412 1f 3.991 3, 161 6, 967 71 167 998; 12,871 ( 45, 973 ( 
nT | 
“a Denver (2 ¢: (2 120 1, 449 1,340; 6, 562 525 81, 886 8, 225 
@ St. Paul 3, 741 53,409) 19, 447 2} 2.374) 2,034 138 656 281) 6,611) (2) 32,892) 8, 805 
(2 Dayton 2, 542 29, 969 3, 951 14 2, 998 2, 998 71 e 1, 708 7,155 (3) ‘ 
‘410 Syracuse 2, 457 30, 826 4,15] 25 6.752) 6,474 59} 1,660) 2! 7, 286 494 46,333, 6, 511 
7 Richmond 1,575 27, 651 17, 761 1s 6, 267 5,798) 11,349 232 C 1, 052 a, ae 384 68, 094 4, 585 
oo : Providence 2, 832 67,054) 25. 787 7) (15,566, 11, 662 9, 771 52} ¢ 1,557 10, 413 ( 3, 701 e 
, Hartford ( (2 (: re: (2 (2 29, (2) ( (2 308 , 1, 534 
eres | Omaha 2 (2 Q ( ( 8, 314 () (2 ( 3, 871 (3) 2, 471 
oo Grand Rapids 1,712} 21,933} 4, 3.2% 12) 3,302) 3,187/ 2817] (3) () ( 252 1,011 
( Oklahoma City 1, 371 21,694) 9, 467 5 1647; 1,647) 3.115 51 364 743) 1,776 634 
‘ Canton 1,812 18,503} 1, 199 14 3,329 2,642) 1,125 ( 213) 3,802 (2) 677 
101 Fort Worth 1, 848 19, 037 5. 041 5 1. 699 1,699 11,503 ) 53. R96 2, 445 24, 411 3, 663 ] 107 
(3 New Haven 2, 263 31, 857 3, O76 ( 8,476 119 261 679; 11,125 337 36, 426 3, 888 2 704 
19 Wilkes-Barre 1, 095 13,852 6, 033 6 1,741) 1,741) 4,344) 4) (2 (? (? 444 ’ 1, 469 
Des Moines 1, 667 20, 016 2, 692 t 1, 659 1, 559 3,113 75 44 1, 064 3, 262 ( 39, 344 100 1, 598 
9 Springfield, Mass ( 1,614 114) ( 1,791 5, 044 135 ( : 44 
pe, Wichita 2 (2 2 (2) 1,939 (3) 17 248 1, 192 5, 49: 4,129 1, 642 
“) Sioux City 1, 447 13, 063 667 6 2,040 2,040 953) (3) 666 25 952 1, 946 430 





' The areas are identified by the principal city in each and are listed in descending order according to the 1940 population of the areas. 


Area did not report this type of service 
No organized service in this field 

4 Data for 1942 not avail ible 
Excludes births 

€ Includes Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and Camp Fire Girls. 

? Data for area not av iilable; exchange ope rates on State-wide b 


I asis. The averag monthly number of clearings in State ir 1943 was 5,483 
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TaBLe 11.—Percent change from 1942 to 1943 in average monthly figures for selected types of health and welfare service as reported TABL 
by each of 43 urban areas 
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Children under protective and foster | | Cases receiving public assistance | <.,., ice! Institutional care 
care | eee erag: ‘ ewiens 
a Day- |Women | ii . - | | 
Area care | under | Private |Special types of assistance! “'©* *° Shelter | | tom 
| Services| care in| agen- band ® een Days’ | y 
In par- In In Tn ine (chil- | mater- cies Public | | | “car | oo xl | icaoke 
‘ii ‘hor | Felas | foster-| <” dren | nity | (cases) | general! Aid to | Pe mei | post f Seve 
otal ell tives’ | family — served)| homes | relief (depend- —— = to travel- Meals | Lodg- — opened 
©*| homes homes} “° ent chil-| 4SS!St- msn a. | ee ae at 
| | jren | 2n¢e blind | (cases | 
| c | | | 
All areas reporting, | | | All are 
Ee --| -6| —10 —7 —5 —4 @) | —7 +58 —47| -—22 =3 -3 (2) —40 —31 | —5 —18 
————|=——— = - ~ — ae a a ————- == = ——|= Pr 
Public auspices...| —4 -4 (3) —3 —6 (2) (4) —47 —22 -—3 -3 (2) —65 -9 —5l PI 
Private auspices... -—8| —12| —12 -7 -4 (2) -7 S| ees See eee (2) —29 (3) —13 
| | | Chica: 
Chicago -—6 (5) -9 —6 -4 (@) —13 | +88 —45 | +7 3 —f @ —56 —32 —4 (6) Los A 
Los Angeles —1 3 -1 —3 —5 (6) +7) +60 —46| —40 Q) —7 @ —35 —4l (6) (®) Detro 
Detroit . (6) (®) (®) (8) (®) (?) —-13| +100; —852 —32 —10 —8 (2) (6) (6) —13 —17 Pittst 
Pittsburgh —3 —2; 11 —6 +1 (2) —6 +46 —48 —30 —3 @G) | @ —29 —13 | (8) —2 Cleve 
Cleveland —-8 +2 —-5; —16 (3 (2 —-16|; +81 —59 —19 —4 —12 (4) —42 —38 (8) —18 
| | { St. Le 
St. Louis -8| -%| +19; -6| -6| (@ | -18| +77} -42] -8} -4| +0] @ —52 | (6) ~18 Baltit 
a = ga —8/| —17/ +19 —§/ -—8 () (4) +33 —277 | —35 —13 -16| (2) —16 —1 -9 Buffa 
uffalo . —3 +1 +6 -—9 =] @) | —14}; —13 —57 —52 —12 -17} @ —48 — +1 Bosto 
Boston Z (8) (8) () | (6 (8) (6) —6| +27 —39 —32 —5 as Q) | —26| ye —16 Milw: 
Milwaukee - - fi -—3 —21 —6 -3 +4 () +2 +50 —2 —36 —7 -—5 (2) —27 | -4 —20 : 
| | | Wash 
Washington, D.C...) © | © (8) (5) (6) ) | (6 +39 | —2%); ll (s) | (8) (8) (5) - I 
San Francisco... —2 +7} +10/ —14 +7 2 +6 | +10 } <5 ~ 2) | —8 + +35 sine 
Cincinnati ; —26 | ~37 —46 +7 —3 ( 16 ee +2 | a (2) | a (3) | “16 Hous! 
Houston-_- } —4] (5) —21 —6 —1 (2 (*) | +50 —37| +10 ( —71 —6 (7) Minn 
Minneapolis Xe —16 —23 —13 (3 +12 ( )} +53) —56 —33 | -3 (®) (®) +8 —33 
| } | | | New 
New Orleans... |} —3 —13 | +414 -6; (@ | (4 | +138 —17 | —4] +18 +9 (2) —15 -—6 —3 | +31 Atlan 
SIAR = can a —25 re } —4} | 4 | +146 ae} re +14 +12 () —59 —63 | ro | 2 — 
ansas City, Mo-.--- _% 8 —5 2) ‘ } +130 | —21 —12 0 (®) —15 —14 | 3 —61 nda 
Indianapolis......-...| (8) et © (°) @) | (4) | +101} -52) -34)] -10) -3] @) | -31] -—46] ® | —-9 Birm 
Birmingham... } (3) ; (4) +14 —17 (6 () | +104) —12 —14 +13 | +7 () | —44 —50 —7 (*) 8 
| | | | | News 
Newark....-.- diss i; (% (6) (6) (*) | (8) (2) “4 | —47 (6) (6) () —16} —19 (8) (6) Dalla 
Canis] | 8] & | HP 8] & | Cal tee) =e 41 8) 8 | of] ot] A] 8 roth 
i) ) ee —1 ) +5 2) =f +12 _ —3 —}i (2) 6) (6) —4 (4) souls 
Louisville__- +3| 4+20| +10) 41] -7] @® () +109 | —31 -12} (4 () —18 -6| () —38 Akro 
Akron -. on | +7 +6/ +16) +10) +41 e | & (6) —39 —7 —11 (7) —29 -—7| —56 (6) 
| ! | Deny 
Denver... —20 | —43 | 0 +2; +1 @) | 11 (6) —34 -—2/; -10 () (*) () (®) —13 St. P 
D a _ = | -4| +14 | —7 —!] (*) | —14 +45 —51 —6 | 0 (?) (®) (®) —2 (4) Dayt 
ayton..... -—4| -8 —1 -] —7 () (4) 57 —55 —7 —10 (7) —65 -71 —6 (8) Syrac 
Syracuse... +1 +28 +38 | + —9 (*) | (4) +140 48 ( +6 (?) —75 —54 | —9 (®) Rich 
Richmond..--- 2 | 0 +11} +15| —18 (®) (4) +57 -—17 —9 | +10 (?) —26 —27 | —3 (*) 
| | | | Prov 
Providence......-....| —5 = 3 +3 | —7 —15 () (4) +127 +40 -2| (4) () -17 —19; (8) —8 Hart 
Hartford__..- a (6) (®) | (8) | (6) (6) (*) +37 (6) —12} +19 (2) ® | ® | & —29 Oma 
GI. c cvnccave -| (8%) (6s) | (6 (6) | (6) (@) } (4) (®) —5l -9 —10 (?) —82 —80 | (8) (7) Gran 
Grand Rapids- -. i ® | O11} ® |] & (8) 7? | @& +80 —47 —4 | -9 (7) (’) ) | & —1 Okla 
Oklahoma City... -8; -8 (4) | —13 -9 () (4) +54 —50 (5) | —5 @) | —34 —16 | -8/; (’) 
| | Cant 
Canton Se —5 —11 —l1 —1; —4; (7) (6) —37 —3 | —12 (2) } (% (7) | —5 | (*) Fort 
Fort Worth...._- ; (3) (7) | (“) | -—2] @) (4) +54) —56 +4) +27 (2) —44 —51 | -9| () New 
New Haven....- --| +6) +35 @ | -—4) 47) @® | @® +15 —38 | -13} —22| (2) -60; -—58/ (8) | —50 Wilk 
Wilkes-Barre. _-- (6) (6) ® | ® | ® | @% (6) (8) —49 | a -3| @) -9| -13/ @® | @ Des 
Des Moines... _- —10| —12| —14] —-11 —2}; @ | @& +76 —58 | -—6/ -9/ @ —99 —99 —16| (+) 
SY saci | | | | | | | | | Spril 
Springfield, Mass © (8) (8) | (*) 1 @® | @ +48 —26 | —12 © | ® | © (°) S | +2 Wicl 
Wichita.___.._. --| +16) ® | —10 2; @) | @& +101 —44 41 +5] (7) (7) (7) ” | @ Siou 
Sioux City... —11|; —3%| -—29} +19) =-5) @® | @& +82| —6l —6 —s}) (*) | =a; 2 : 
1 
See footnotes at end of table. 3 
4 
' € 
. ; 
~ § 
1 
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ported TABLE 11.—Percent change from 1942 to 1943 in average monthly figures for selected types of health and welfare service as reported by 
each of 43 urban areas—Continued 





























Health Group work 
Hospital in-patient service Medical service— | Num- 
Ee ane eer ee tee ee as OF lite. ee ees eee ey ae ee Ses we ber of | 
% : ee l Public: medi- | local | Social- 
Legal Area | General] and special Tuberculosis and chronic Clinic, Pat- | School- nursing| .c!-, | Attend- | groups | service 
aid = te os a other Mental: tient’s | health (field social |} ance at | on na- ex- 
cases ; : than hygiene home pro- and | Service} group | tional- | change 
nened - Patient-days Patient-days | mental clinic and grams | offic , | (pa- |activities| pro- (clear- 
Admis--__ CC Ad mis-'_ hygiene Pacers’ doctor’s| (ex- | O.. a | tients) | | gram | ings) 
sions 9 sions (visits) | ‘°®S°S) | office | amina- | ¥!8!¢) | | | regis- 
Total Free Total Free (visits) | tions) ters 10 
All areas reporting, total ‘ ( ( —10 —11 —6 —4 —17 -9 —32 -1 —6 —14 —6 +10 —10 
-18 — = = 
Public auspices - ----- —7 3 —6 —13 -—7 -4Y —16 —13 —1 —5 SS | : +32 
Private auspices--.--- +2 +1 —19 ( -! —11 —19 —8 29 = —16 —6 +10 —12 
Chicago-.-.--..... ited . —4 —2 —15 —22 —5 —6 —17 (8) (6 (6) (6) (8) (6) (8) +5 
(8) Los Angeles- “ (8 (é (6) (6) (6 (é —8 +61 (6) —21 —12 —12 (®) +13 —10 
(8) Detroit —2 —5 —14 +10 —5 —11 —20 (6) —48 —25 +2 —29 | —1 +15 (8) 
—17 Pittsburgh +2 (5) -—7 —22 —10 —13 —18 +9 —38 (6 (é +12 (8) +6 —29 
—2 Cleveland... -3 —3 -5 (4 —2 —2 —26 (6) —36 —6 —19 —12 —11 +12 —20 
—18 
St. Louis-.--- +2 +1 -7 +4 —16 —19 —15 —14 —38 —12 —15 —15 +22 | +8 —10 
—18 Baltimore : -—3 —10 -—3 —2 —5 (6) —1 —20 (6) (8) —79 +7 +12 —20 
—9 Buffalo-_-- +3 —23 (4 —9Y —10 —3l1 —22 (8) | +5 —9 -9 () +1 —4 
+1 Boston..__-.- (é (6) (é ¢ (6) (8) (8) —27 (8) (6) —12 (6) +6 (8) 
—16 Milwaukee---..- 3 —5 —15 —7 —4 —28 +9 —35 —12 +8 +286 | +3 +8 +8 
—20 
Washington, D. C é 1 —2 —4 (4) —6 —12 (6) +9 +13 —2 —15 —6 | +8 -9 
San Francisco. : (5) +5 —1 (4 -4 -9 —14 (8) —6 —1 —6 —13 +2 —28 
+35 Cincinnati - - +1 —11 —3 +1 —10 —38 —38 —16 —3 (6 —14 +11 —8 
—16 Houston cae : (6) (6) (6) (é (6) (6) —20 —18 —17 —14 —100 —2 +34 —21 
(7) Minneapolis--..--... (6) (6) (®) (®) (8) (6) —29 (6) -1 —10 (6) —14 +7 -7 
“OO 
New Orleans... -- +6 +6 -2 —57 —33 —33 —16 —24 -9 —100 -—8| (5) aN (*) —18 
+31 Atlanta. _..-- +-4 +1 -9 (4) —8 —f +2 (’) —16 —5 Seed | —38 (é +10 +8 
0 Kansas City, Mo —1 +4 —5 (4) —11 —13 —34 +27 —20 +1 —4| (6) —22 (6) —43 
—61 Indianapolis J (6 (®) (6) (6) (6 (8 -11 (6 -9 +5 +1 () -—7 +9 —14 
_=@ Birmingham. . —37 —26 —10 (4 -—7 —5 +7 (7) (7) +316 —9 —27 —13 +3 —15 
() | 
Newark (8) (é (8) (é () ( (®) (8) (6 +2 +1 (8) aa se +14 
(8) Dallas ars +11 +3 —10 (4 —13 —13 —6 —26 —28 —22 —13 (6) (5) +18 —24 
(*) Columbus --.. +7 +6 —18 (4) +15 +5 —34 (8) —55 —6 -—7 (°) —12 -—8 -7 
( Louisville “ (6) (6) (6) (6) (¢ (6) -9 +10 —17 (7) —1ll1; —19| -9 +22 —2 
—38 Akron---_. 7 +1 » (5) —28 (4) —19 -—19 -1 +4 —55 | —16 —11 (7) } —24 (8) —26 
(®) | | | 
Denver --....- (8) (6) (8) (6) (8) (6s) | —27 —40 | —15 +25 -—7 —20 (5) +36 +17 
—13 St. Paul--- ao) (3) —12 (4 —1 —8 —30 —-9! —44 —2 —3} (6) -1 +7 +32 
(4) Dayton_-_. +8 +10 —52 (4 —2 —2 (8) +i (6) | +s -—6} (7) (®) (6) —17 
() Syracuse —1 3) —23 (4) —7 -—6 —18 -—535| +66 —8 -—6| +14 -19/ (@) | +10 
(®) Richmond +9 +6 “Ls (4) +4 +4 —12 4-1 (8) —17 —3 +1 —10 +14 —26 
(4) | 
Providence.... " +1 +2 -9 (4) —11 —15 —24 | (4) (6) —6 —6 (6) +13 +10 (1) 
—8 Hartford _- (6) (8) (6) (6) (®) (*) | (6) —75 (8) (6) (é —13 —2 | +4 —29 
—29 Omaha-.------- (®) (6) (6) (6) ® | —12 (6) (7) —24 (7) +32 +8 | —2 
(7) Grand Rapids +3 —1 —20 (4) —3 | —4 —12 100 (8) (6) (é 1 () +18 () 
=i Oklahoma City —2 —1 —12 (4) +10} +410 24 —2 —75 —12 —11 (7) | -—7 +11 —26 
Canton. ....... +9 +6 +16 (4 —26 —21 =. (7) (6) —78 -9 (7) (°) } (°) —41 
(7) Fort Worth-- —7 +10 (3) (4) —3 | —3 —18 (7) —2 (4 +2 (7) —20; +19 —20 
(7) New Haven... +3 +6 —15 (7) (7) (’) —7 —22 724 +62 —6 +41 —3 —8 | +56 
—50 Wilkes-Barre--_-- —6 +1 -1; @ -—7 —7 2 @ (6) (é (6) —5 (6) (6) —44 
(7) Des Moines on —1 +11 —25 } (@) +2 +13 +36 —61 4-7 +] (7) —21 +11 —1 
Springfield, Mass (é (8) ; (8) (®) (6) (6) —34 +4 (6) —1 —8s —1 (8) () | —26 
+2 Wichita___- (8) (6) } (6) (6) (6 (®) —57 (7) —86 —67 —33 (’) -. +30 +15 
(7) Sioux City-- aa . _ +13 | +10 | +21 (4) —6 —6 —42 (*) —22 (4) —11 (7) -17 +11 -9 








The areas are identified by the principal city in each and are listed in descending order according to the 1940 population of the areas. 
? Change not computed; 1942 and 1943 figures not comparable owing to revision of reporting procedures in 1943. 
Increase less than 0.5 percent. 
4 Change not computed; 1942 figure less than 50. 
5 Decrease less than 0.5 percent. 
€ Area did not report this type of service. 
* No organized service in this field. 
* Data for 1942 not available. 
* Excludes births. 
| 10 Includes Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and Camp Fire Girls. 
1! Data for area not available; exchange operates on State-wide basis. 
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APPENDIX—VOLUME OF the number and identity of the social service, group activities of wert 
SERVICES, 1944 individual agencies for which data local agencies, and social-service in t 





are included. exchanges—for which increases ices, 
Average monthly figures show- A general review of the data were reported in 1944 as compared fami 


ing the volume of selected types of available for areas reporting in with decreases in 1943. The 

health and welfare services in 39 both years indicates that in most downward trend of recent years — 
urban areas in 1944 are shown in fields the changes in the volume in the volume of public general 
the appendix table. Although — of services provided during 1944 as__ relief, aid to dependent children, 
the coverage of the 1944 data is compared with 1943 were in the shelter care, and medical service 
similar to that for 1943 in terms same direction as those noted in in the patient’s home or in the 
of the services included, not all the 1942-43 analysis. The excep- doctor's office continued through 
the figures for the 2 years are tions to this were in the programs 1944 although it appeared to be 
comparable, because of changes in of maternity-home care, medical- leveling off. Sizable increases 


























APPENDIX TABLE.—Average monthly figures for selected types of health and welfare services as reported by each of 39 urban areas, si 
3 . J ar 
1944 
Pi 
- —_____— - —____—— — - P: 
Child welfare Family welfare and relief ae 
Chica 
7 . : i= oi Podititee wita kha ——— a ‘ = ‘ Los A 
Children under _— ctive and foster Cases receiving public assistance Pte Institutional care aoe 
are eee ‘ an . - in — . 2 
J : = = Day- Women Te Cleve 
Area care | under | Private Special types of assistance re hag Shelter Legal ’ 
services| care in| agen- : ars ee Sew ; as aid pes 
, In In (chil- | mater-| cies | Public . : — cases alti 
n par- la- | foster- In in- dren nity pases) | general Aid to . and care to |, wened) Buffa 
Total | rents’ | Te*8, | 4 .| stitu- ’ sre — . Old-age Aid to | travel- aged, [Open Bosto 
- tives’ | family served)! homes relief |depend- : . ; Lodg- . - 
nomes homes! homes tions ont chil- assist- the ers Meals ngs ete. Milw: 
1OTHE 1ome ent cn \ Ing 
ance blind | (cases) | 
dren i. . 
San F 
Cinci 
All areas reporting, Houst 
total 73, 864, 22,648) 3,769) 26,173) 21,274 22,893) 1,890, 175,786) 67,942) 42,858 370,079 12,753) 11,170 311,853) 153,058 801,520) 6, 539 os —y 
ave 
Public auspices 23,565) 5,431 1,687; 14,098, 2,349) 12,736 7 67,942) 42,858 370,079, 12,753 203). 43,552) 14,183 414, 062 592 
Private auspices __| 50,299] 17,217; 2,082) 12,075! 18,925) 10,157) 1,883| 175,786)......__|.___.___|______. 10, 967, 268,301, 138,875 387,458! 5, 947 Atlan 
Kansé 
Chicago 10,565) 1,672 225 4,129 2,329 123. 25,576 16,016) 9,214 46,693) 1,888 1,849 23,100 23,683 184,600 (2 Indiat 
Los Angeles 5,495) 1, 497 118 1,613) (2 105, 21,425, 4,799) 2,054, 69,705) = 2,803, 1,285 48,600) 14,439) (2 (@ Newa 
Detroit Q (2 2 (2 e 2, 667 152} 8,252, 4,754] 3,826, 13,893 253 810 (2 2 92,130 1,321 Dalla 
Pittsburgh 6,579) 3,127 366; 1,557) 1,529 392 93 6, 691 5,414 4,131 12, 539 1, 244 366 49,566 23,049 (? 339 . 
Cleveland 4,823} 1,401' 303) 2,089) 11030, 1,638 91} 7,565 2,521| 1,298 9,413 276 550, 19,142) 6,543)» (2 344 oe 
St. Louis 3, 366 365 149, 1,620 1,143 71 2, 595 2,364, 13,902 675 (2 22, 258 7. 696 2 60 Akrot 
Baltimore 2, 230 359 112, 1,001 758 1,120 18 3, 006 1, 187 5, 109 268 262) 4,699 8.202 48, 253 184 Deny 
Buffalo 4,493) 1,353 383} 1,477) 1,280 590 93 1,616 380 3, 871 108 147; 15,959, 12,945 48,010 349 St. Ps 
Boston 2 (2 (2 (2 (2 (2 132 4,207} 2,143) 14,328 306, 1,619) (2 (2 37, 897 712 
Milwaukee 2,248} 305] 123 792) 1,028 116 56 1, 409 801| 7, 994 310 174) 11,990 8,817) 41, 344 188 to 
San Francisco 2, 827 697 97| 1,134 899} 1, 409 115} 8,168} 1 299} 10, 921 404 138 2 124] 67, 451 ON4 Richt 
Cincinnati 4.196] 2,120] 287) '979) 801) 4.171 731 4,340] 1 674) 9,605 258 193) 14,094, 5, 180 68, 28S 372 Provi 
Houston : 2 (2) £53 21} 3,574 361) — 9,030 29: 213) 1.065 3524, 739 ) Hartf 
Minneapolis 211} 1,022 165 595 140 5, 446 669 (2 2 : 30, S91 101 
New Orlean ? 120 25 628) ( 36 2, 703 1 2, 863 278} 3,977) 2,739 28, 753 71 Omat 
‘ Grant 
Atlanta 863 % 55} 425] 287| 1,781 23) 4,207 689 620 296 401 2 11, 785 245 Oklal 
Kansas City, Mo 1, 882 821 65 544 452} 1, 132 1] 2, 350 983 617 354 440) 35 8,7 28, OSI 277 Cant 
Indianapolis 2 2 2 2 740 25) 2,793 157 713 89 139) 7 4,585 117 Fort 
Newark 2 2 (2 (2 409 D5 2, O88 1, 298 1, 073 161; 1 5,0 E 
Dallas 685 100 { 184 397 2R9 95| 2,833 328 198 354 2 New 
| Sprin 
Columbus 1,281} . 312 28 158 183 343 51 2, 965 1, 035 336 232 74 2 e 17 Wich 
Louisville 1, O06 191 15] 594 670 280) 24| 3. 309 559 398 138 226; 3, 631 1,924 tid i scene 
Akron 1, 260 S52 104 110) 92 102 19} (2 662 186 77 3 7,183 3 ‘ 
Denver 1, 577 25 74 519 728 285 55 ¢ 2, 141 1, O56 148 245 4, 548 8.0 SS 
St. Paul 2, 540 1, 190 169 1, 046 13h 414 €5 162 1, 000 284 122 6¢ ( i ( 
Dayton 1017} 214 73] alt 14 362 7) 1,682 176 220| 4,977 101) ( 80 13) 8, 372 ‘ 
Syracuse 1, 702 $91 114 566 S| 2,149} 1,034 245| 3, 133 58 $7 3, 18 25 , 
Richmond 952 193 68 AOS 183 379 35 2.1! 75 388} 12, 946 100 221 2,911 17, 930 2 
Providence 2, 231 1, 306 155 $44 33¢ 555 1] 4, 000 1, 251 528 3, 019 39 141 5, 056 ; 
Hartford 2 ( 2 (2 1, 862 ( 372 1, 985 37 175 4, O7E lL: 
( 29 1, 628 412 5SY 86 so 695 420 
G 293 3¢ 7 74 106 27 1, 858 500 536 92 ( ( Su 
( Ci 369 3] os 74 236 62 33 1, 787 223 604 131 15 31¢ 211 3, 158 
Canon 1, 124 339 SA 4 16 ( (2 339 i161 73 32 ( 7, 620 
Fort Worth 420 ( 0 35 38 7 19 2, 3Af 163 161 163 67 448 12 3, 2Nt 
New Haven 1, 255 418 22 533 282 457 563 328 42 76 5, 724 1, 637 107 
Springfield, Mass @ (2 2 2 2 34 l, 157 110) ( 2G 
Wichita 432 111 51 130 140 60; 19 1, 335 407 SY ( ( 
sioun City 251 25 20 47 159 303 29 117 60 11 ( 2, 981 





See footnote at end of table. 
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were reported for 1944 over 1943 
in the volume of day-care serv- 
ices, maternity-home care, private 
family-agency service, service to 
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Average monthly figures for selected types of health and 
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transients and travelers, member- 
ship in national-program groups, 
and social-service-exchange clear- 


ings. The general pattern of 
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health and welfare 
which is noted in the 
analysis of the 1942-43 data, is 
not so marked for 1943-44. 


decreases in 


services, 


service as reported by each of 39 urban 


Group work 

















Hospital in-patient service Medical service in Mem- | . 
bers of | * ocial- 
- Publice- Service 
: ie , , | health Medi- | Attend- | local sey 
Area General and special ruberculosis and chronic Clinic, , I a- Sc hool nursing cal- ance at | groups chanss 
ae other |Mental-| tient’s | health field | Social group | on na- (car. 
ie “Wear saa home pro- ae Service | activities! tional- 7 
Patient-days Patient-days than | |hygiene and grams — (pa- f local TO- Ings 
' . . : al| clinie seca 2 office pa rediheni pr 
Admis- Admis- |___ Rm — ses) (doctor's) (exam- tients) | agencies | gram 
Py ‘ 1ygiene| (cases) “sae "sag visits Fay 
sions sae : sions , ; (visits) othice ina regis 
otal Free Total Free (visits) | tions ters 5 
All areas reporting, total 162,370) 2, 186, 434 660, 208 1,077) 317,570 262, 754! 761, 602 3,499, 25,480) 59,096) 324, 769 24,465) 2,186,804) 396,196 193. 942 
Public auspices 28.019, 578,037 482, 962 787| 257, 800 449, 801 686 28, 536) 203,593) 5, 236 
Private auspices 134, 351, 1,608,397) 177, 246 290, 59, 770 311, 801 2.813 2,238) 30, 560) 121,176! 19, 229] 2. 186, 804 396.196 193, 942 
Chicago. 27, 780 351,091 107, 850 163) 45,919, 41.895! 148, 732 ( (2) @ 14, 360 
Los Angeles (4) ¢ (? ( (? (? 88, 225 270 2 695) 23,113 ¢ (4 47,929 11,542 
Detroit 15, 744 195,390) 64, 35? 131) 27,036) 23,269) 63,114 2 2, 654 641; 43, 595 1, 231 133, 880) 36, O88 (G 
Pittsburgh 11, 181 179,156, 42,879 40, 14,042) 12,198! 30,747 306 4.00% : (2 1, 909 (@ 21,125 18, 063 
Cleveland 9, 137 127,126! 40,212 31 11,378 10,827! 28, 394 : 1,913 6, 071 18, 965 4, 760 157,316) 19,833) 13, 138 
St. Louis 10, 904 160,645) 57, 588 47; 21.058 17,563) 50,550 246 363 4, 52¢ 12, 092 3, 317 180, 278 (2) 2, 398 
Baltimore 8, 710 141,995, 48, 429 122) 49,975) 40, 225 2) 484 1,120 (? 1, 213 53,959 20, 069 6, 233 
Buffalo 6, 289 96,045) 20,018 24) = 11,337 9, 914 285 1, 400 5, 593! 14, 596 1,118 @ 20, 96? 5, 650 
Boston (2 (2) Q (2) (2 (G ) 1,791 4, 098 Q 14, 456 (2) 
Milwaukee 7, 048 20, 628 49, 18,507, 13, 448 139 542 6,702) 29, S06 640 44.556, 13,798 8, 577 
San Francisco 7,435 106, 694) 32, 232 15 9, 610 5.740) 39,374 (? 2 11, 103 1, 585 138,857; 11,344 6, 591 
Cincinnati 6, 06% 81,300) 19.404 187; 31,667 20.535, 22, 565 148 l, 5, 104 13, 254 2 120, 734; 14,879 8, 709 
Houston (2) (2 @ 2) 18, 819 ll 2,319 O58 73,416) 14,615 5, 528 
Minneapolis (2 (2) 2 2 91,351) 13,488 8, 219 
New Orleans 8, 436 94,253, 83, 969 51 8, 291 8, 291 87 956 1, 020 37, 173 ( 3, 406 
Atlanta 4, 437 47.819, 16,612 13 5, 622 5,622, 33.842 1, 399 1, 534 8, 839 637 111, 842 8, 787 2,6 
Kansas City, Mo 4, 487 63,260) 22. 060 12 5. 166 5.011 9, 967 66 240 1, 554 7, 460 ( 77, 259 ( 5 
Indianapolis ic ( (? : (2 ( 8, 865 942 1, 591 8, 404 ( 93,291 11, 681 2. § 
Newark ( @ @ (2 @ 2 5,870) 10, 026 (@ 37, 309 6, 570 4, 
Dallas 4,165 44,529 13, 661 19 2,716 2,716 25,151 136 228 1,094 10, 645 108 98,359 10, 444 3, 5 
Columbus 3, 557 45, 037 5, 577 34 8, 836 7, 464 7,775 2 109, 2s¢ 6, 404 3, 310 
Louisville ) (? @ @ 24, 946 193 IN4 247 39, 139 6,435 6, 866 
Akron 2, 646 28, 269 2, 416 16 3,472 6, 729 70 141 1, 331 43.801 10,185 2,051 
Denver (? (: (?) ( ( @ 8,616 121 x0S 1, 731 729 SY, 944 9, 479 2, 955 
St. Paul 3, 812 54,865) 18, 640 2 2, 255 1, 783 6, O87 111 44 242 36, 572, 10, 221 16, 293 
Dayton 2, 386 29, 772 4, 866 3 3, 046 3, 046 2 69 1, 789 1, 891 
Syracuse 2, 458 31, 097 3, 805 Is 6, 622 J, 406 5, 558 44 1, 834 2,914 560 2, 994 
Richmond 1, 600 28,954) 19, 150 15 5, 731 5, 212 9,815 125 1, 296 332 3, 233 
*rovidence 2, 824 03, S2¢ 21, 169 34 13,465 10,558 “10, 216 it 1, 467 (6 
Hartford __ (2) ( 2) 2 102 269 1, 887 
Omaha (? (2 ; @ 21 51, 133 2, S86 
Grand Rapids 1, 767 4,470 10 3, 098 2, 916 197 i 1, 369 
Oklahoma City 1,435 9, 919 5 1, 837 1, 837 349 1, 103 1, 566 1, 261 594 
Canton 1,816 1, 339 17 3, Is 2, 587 247 4,117 1, 024 
Fort Worth 2, 239 5, O60 4 l 1, 758 1,791 614 2, 260 27,72 367 2, 821 
New Haven 2, 292 29, 467 3, 182 ( 8. 564 Is3 203 9, 546 if 39, 427 4, 230 2, 311 
Springfield, Mass @ 2 144 $04 i33 2 514 
Wichita (¢? (- (- 1, 360 31 1, 232 4.71 4.836 1, 302 
Sioux City 1, 723 16, 268 721 5 1, 932 1, 932 S06 234 IS5 22,977 2,319 S2 
rhe areas are identified by the principal city in each and arc listed i nding order according to the 19 ) population of the area 
Area did not report this ty pe of service. 
No organized service in this field 
4 Excludes births. 
Includes Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts. a d Camp Fire G 
Data for area not available, exchang: operates a State-wide basis rhe average monthly number learings in 1944 was 4,047 
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THE 43 URBAN AREAS PARTICIPATING IN THE SOCIAL-STATISTICS PROJECT, 1943 








| : 
Principal city in area 1940 population 
| 


) j 29 line = 
of eres Reporting area ! includes 


Chicago om 4, 063, 342 | Cook County. 
Los Angeles_--- - - - - . 2, 785, 643 | Los Angeles County. 
CO” — oar 2, 015, 623 | Wayne County. 
Pittsburgh -- 1, 411, 539 | Allegheny County. 
Cleveland 1, 217, 250 | Cuyahoga County. 
St. Louis oes | 1,090, 278 | City, and St. Louis County. 
Baltimore 859, 100 | City. 
Buffalo___- all 798, 377 | Erie County. 
Se ; 770, 816 | City. 
Milwaukee__--_-- , 766, 885 | Milwaukee County. 
Washington, D. C___- aha 663, 091 | City. 
Sen Francieco....-........ 634, 536 | City (coterminous with San Francisco County). 
Cincinnati 621, 987 | Hamilton County. 
Houston___- , 528, 961 | Harris‘County. 
Minneapolis - - - - a 498, 225 | City, and village of Edina; but for the special types of public 
assistance the territory comprises Hennepin County with a popu- 
lation of 568,899. 
New Orleans-- 494, 537 | City (coterminous with Orleans Parish). 
Atlanta --- ; 9,828 | DeKalb and Fulton counties. 
Kansas City, Mo | , 828 | Jackson County. 
Indianapolis - - - - 0, 926 | Marion County. 
Birmingham - - 930 | Jefferson County. 
Newark - - - : 760 | City. 
pelos... a : 564 | Dallas County. 
Columbus : p 712 | Franklin County. 
Lovisville__-- - - re 5, 392 | Jefferson County. 
OS ae eee 339, 405 | Summit County. 
Denver___- : : 322, 412 | City (coterminous with Denver County). 
St. Paul : 9,935 | Ramsey County. 
Dayton _-- -- ; 95,480 | Montgomery County. 
Syracuse. __------ : 95,108 | Onondaga County. 
Richmond _ - - oe a 6, 185 | City, and Chesterfield and Henrico counties. 
Providence , 2 253, 504 | City. 
Hartford _ - : 3, 128 | City, and towns of Bloomfield, East Hartford, Newington, West 
| Hartford, Wethersfield, and Windsor. 
nen : 7,562 | Douglas County. 
Grand Rapids 46, 338 | Kent County. 
Oklahoma City iar aa , 159 | Oklahoma County. 
a “ae a 234, 887 | Stark County. 
Fort Worth- a5 : 225, 521 | Tarrant County. 
New Haven--- ae 223, 093 | City, and towns of East Haven, Hamden, and West Haven. 
Wilkes-Barre ___- m 21,687 | City, and townships of Dallas, Hanover, Kingston, Plains, and 
Wilkes-Barre, and boroughs of Ashley, Courtdale, Dallas, 
| Edwardsville, Forty Fort, Kingston, Larksville, Luzerne, Ply- 
| mouth Pringle, Sugar Notch, Swoyerville, and Warrior Run. 
Des Moines__- ieioatl 195, 835 | Polk County. 
Springfield, Mass ; 175, 882 | City, and towns of East Longmeadow, Longmeadow, and West 








Springfield. 
Sedgwick County. 
Woodbury County. 


i ee ae! Se | 143, 311 
Sioux City_-_-- ares ae 103, 627 
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